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WOMAN 


AS AN ATHLETE. 


A REJOINDER. 


A disability of life is that, though one 
may choose one’s friends, one’s critics 
and opponents choose themselves. It 
was with the utmost disappointment I 
found that the critic who had selected 
herself to reply to my paper in the 
April number of this Review* was not 
a member, masculine or feminine, of 
my profession—one who, in presenting 
the other aspect of the case, might have 
brought some special knowledge to 
bear upon the subject. 

As it is, Mrs. Ormiston Chant is to be 
thanked for the object lesson she has 
afforded in that very quality of disor- 
derly muscularity against which my 
paper was directed. 

She has shown us the rock on which 
we are in danger of being wrecked, the 
Seylla in opposition to that Charybdis 
whence it is our boast to have 
“emerged.” 

Yor, if she will permit me to say so, 
it is impossible to read Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant’s remarks without gathering the 
impression that the biceps responsible 
for them was a biceps demanding an 
implement distinctly less subtle than 
the pen. The writer appears to have 
been agitated by an overmastering 
dread lest the object of my paper 


1The Living Age, June 24, 1899. 


should have been to deprive her of her 
bicycle. As a matter of fact my ob- 
ject was not at all to deprive Mrs. Or- 
miston Chant or any woman of her bi- 
cycle, as seems to me apparent in the 
following remarks I quote from that 
paper: 


It is true that were she (Clara) play- 
ing golf or bicycling she would be de- 
veloping such faculties as calculation, 
self-control, and fortitude, in addition 
to developing her muscles. And inas- 
much as these are qualities which are 
less demanded in the trimming of a 
hat, let her play golf and bicycle. But 
let her not do these things to the det- 
riment of other valuable faculties. . . 
.. The subordination of muscle to 
womanhood should ever’ be kept in 
mind as being an _ infinitely higher 
ideal than can ever be the subordina- 
tion of womanhood to muscle. 


The first law of the arena being cour- 
tesy, however—a man-made law which 
women entering it will do well to ob- 
serve—let me ignore the discourtesies 
of my opponent and Mrs. 
Chant’s assertions the respect due to 


extend to 


arguments or due to assertions based 
on the authority of special knowledge. 

I have gone carefully through my pa- 
per without being able to detect any 
intimation on my part that the children 
of women who have taken University 
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degrees are in any way inferior to the 
children of those who have not. The 
only remark which could be so con- 
strued (and this, I cannot help think- 
ing, solely by one whose mind was dis- 
torted by that before-mentioned dread 
lest her bicycle might be in danger) is 
my remark concerning Amazons, in- 
tellectual or physical. But I do not 
regard the mere taking of a degree as 
a feat Amazonian. There can be no 
doubt but that, so long as healthy bal- 
ance is preserved, the use of the powers 
in one direction increases their reach 
in another. There is a _ reactionary 
swing of the pendulum, the range of 
capacity being extended, the arc of ca- 
pability expanded by lengthening the 
tether. But the utmost care should be 
taken lest the reactionary power which 
maintains the healthy balance be lost. 
As Herbert Spencer says,— 


The unfolding of an organism after 
its special type has its approximately 
uniform course, taking its tolerably 
definite time, and no treatment that 
may be devised will fundamentally or 
greatly accelerate these; the best that 
can be done is to maintain the required 
favorable conditions. But it is quite 
easy to adopt a treatment which shall 
dwarf or deform, or otherwise injure. 
The processes of growth or develop- 
ment may be, and very often are, hin- 
dered or deranged, though they cannot 
be artificially bettered. 


“The purer the golden vessel,” 
Jean Paul Richter, “the more readily 
it is bent; the higher worth of women 
is sooner lost than that of men.” 


says 


I know women whose womanliness— 
in the highest and in every sense of the 
word—has been (as might be expected) 
enhanced by 
training. 


intensified and greatly 
intellectual and 
3ut I also know others whose woman- 
liness—less vital and inherent—has 
been effectually spoiled by such. 

It cannot be doubted but that in eith- 
er sex there is an underlying latent 
strain of the opposite sex—this in order 


systematic 
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to create a bond of sympathy whereby 
each may be intelligible to the other. 
The stress of over-education, over-ath- 
letics, or the exhaustion consequent on 
disease, may so impoverish and inca- 
pacitate that the specialized powers of 
an individual of either sex may lose 
their natural supremacy. The strain 
of the other sex, no longer kept in its 
normal state of latency, receives an ar- 
tificial stimulus, flourishes, 
and may finally dominate and spoil 
that which might have been a complex 
So we get masculine 


develops, 


perfect organism. 
women and effeminate men—neuters— 
spoiled copies of the human edition. 
For masculinity, not being proper to 
woman, is a thing with no relation to 
the fine thing called manliness, as ef- 
feminacy in man is no very noble ren- 
dering of the noble thing called woman- 
liness. 

It is certain likewise that these sex 
factors are complementary one to the 
other. The balance of human quality 
is maintained by any undue develop- 
ment of mannishness in woman being 
followed by a proportionate undue de- 
velopment of womanishness in man, 
the higher distinctions of sex being 
thus destroyed and the human ideal de- 
graded. 

Tor sex is more highly differentiated 
as the type evolves. Agassiz has point- 
ed out that among the South American 
Indians males and females differ less 
than they do among the negroes and 
higher races, accentuating the fact that 
sex, so far from being a remnant of 
barbarism, is an essential of evolution, 
and with evolution becomes more clear- 
ly defined and more complexly differen- 
tiated. 

The hard and laborious tasks (muscu- 
lar tasks) imposed upon the women of 
savage tribes efface in a few years 
nearly every trace of that sex differen- 
tiation which, in women more highly 
developed and more delicately nur- 
tured, remains with them till death. 
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Mrs. Chant cites the shopgirl as a 
person who suffers from lack of mus- 


cularity. As a matter of fact this poor 
overtaxed worker is the victim abso- 
lutely of her muscles. All the organs 
of her body are impoverished, all her 
functions, assimilation, nutrition, circu- 
lation, etc., inefficiently performed for 
the very reason of her ceaseless mus- 
cular activities. For, apart from the 
incessant running to and fro, the lift- 
ing up and lifting down of drawers and 
boxes, the movements of folding, dis- 
playing, and measuring, the shopgirl 
is compelled to stand throughout the 
day, and the position of standing is a 
muscular strain almost as great as is 
that of walking; for in standing, though 
the weight of the body has not to be 
advanced, yet the muscles of the back 
and lower limbs are in a chronic con- 
dition of tension, whereas in walking 
they obtain rest alternately with the 
use of the muscles of the other side. 
Again, Mrs. Chant the 
death-roll of primipare and of first ba- 
bies as an argument in favor of mus- 
cular training. Asa matter of fact this 
death-roll is made up almost wholly 
from hospital statistics, and the primi- 
pare, or for the matter of that the mul- 
tipare, whose protracted and pitifully 
feeble labors result in their own or 
their offspring’s deaths, belong to the 
class whose lives since childhood have 


instances 


been a long and weary tale of muscu- 
lar effort. 

But surely Mrs. Chant must be aware 
that the muscular abilities to bring 
children into the world are not achieved 
by muscles under control of the will. 

And here lies the gist of this same 
question of muscle development—the 
secret of the real evil of over-exercise. 

Muscle is of two kinds—roluntary 
muscle, muscle, that is, over which the 
mind and will, by means of their ner- 
vous telegraphic system, have control; 
and involuntary muscle, as that compos- 
ing the heart, the diaphragm, the coats 
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of the stomach and the whole digestive 
canal, which surrounds each artery and 
vein from least to greatest, regulating 
blood supply and nutrition, and which 
enters largely into the composition of 
every vital organ of the body. 

We can send from the central office 
of intelligence, the brain, which, by 
means of its nerves, is in telegraphic 
communication with all our tissues, a 
message instructing a particular mus- 
cle or group of muscles to perform a 
particular action. This we can do be- 
cause the the 
movements of limbs are composed of 
But we are unable 


muscles subtending 
voluntary muscle, 
absolutely to direct the action of inrol- 
untary muscle. We may bid our hearts 
beat faster or more slowly, but our bid- 
ding is fruitless. The muscle whereof 
it is composed is beyond the jurisdic- 
tion Will 


strongly, we cannot compel the muscu- 


of our will. we never so 
lar coats of the stomach to hasten the 
process of digestion. We cannot influ- 
ence the muscular tissues surrounding 
the canals of the liver to relieve this 
organ of bile, and though we may tem- 
porarily stop the breathing movements 
of our chests by means of the voluntary 
muscles clothing them, our respiratory 
movements are normally performed by 
purely automatic muscular action. 

Having realized this truth of the enor- 
mous factor involuntary muscle sub- 
serves in the economy, it will at once 
appear that while we have been prid- 
ing ourselves upon the athletic abili- 
ties of the muscles of our limbs there 
may be something to be said on behalf 
of this considerable tract of inroluntarn 
muscle, the activities or inactivities of 
which are not so demonstrable. 

And when we further remember that 
it is just this involuntary muscle which 
subtends all the most important func- 
tions of health and life, we may realize 
that that something to be said is fair- 
ly serious. 

Respiration, circulation (cardiac and 
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arterial), deglutition, digestion, assimi- 
lation, and excretion—these are depen- 
dent, some of them absolutely, others 
mainly, upon the proper, strong, and 
active movements of this far-reaching 
factor. The tyro primipara (or the ex- 
hausted multipara) suffers her protract- 
ed miseries not at all because the mus- 
cles of her limbs have not been suitably 
developed by bicycling or Alpine-climp- 
ing, but absolutely because of involun- 
tary inefti- 
cient and ill-developed, more often than 
not for the reason that they have been 
robbed and deteriorated by the over- 
use of limb and trunk (voluntary) mus- 


muscle tissues which are 


cles. 

The blacksmith, 
shoulder, is proportionately weakly and 
inept of lower limb; the organ-grinder’s 


lusty of arm and 


biceps is hypertrophied, as are the bal- 
let-dancer’s legs. These several groups 
of voluntary muscles—since the capac- 
ity of an individual is limited—have de- 
veloped at the expense of other volun- 
tary muscles. 

How much greater must, then, be the 
danger of exhausting involuntary mus- 
cles—muscles have no power to 
stimulate and the long- 
continued over-use and forced develop- 
ment of voluntary muscles! 

Muscle in action becomes temporarily 
charged with blood, in order to sup- 
port nutrition and to remove the pro- 
ducts of exertion. This temporary in- 
crease of blood supply is derived, of 
course, from other sources, the supply 
elsewhere being, for the time, dimin- 
This from being merely tempo- 


we 
develop—by 


ished. 
rary may, by chronic over-activity, be- 
come a permanent The 
healthy relation of voluntary to invol- 
untary muscle systems is lost, and we 
develop a physique whereof the exte- 
rior muscles are active, while the econ- 
omy within is subserved by muscles en- 
feebled and inefficient. 

Within healthy limits the use of one 
variety of muscles assists and stimu- 


condition. 
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lates (by reactionary and reflex im- 
pressions) the other. Within healthy 
limits the heart is healthily stimulated 
and strengthened by exertion. But it 
must not be forgotten that activity, 
mental or physical, increases the num- 
ber of times tle heart-muscle contracts 
in a minute, and to increase the rate 
of contractions is to diminish the in- 
tervals of rest—and it is exactly in 
these intervals of rest that the heart- 
muscle refreshes and recuperates it- 
self. 

It may readily be understood that as 
the man who, by stress of forced work, 
“an only “snatch” his food and sleep 
soon falls into a state of mal-nutrition, 
so the over-taxed heart (which under 
the best conditions has an enormous 
amount of force to exert daily), under 
the stimulation of undue muscular or 
nervous efforts must also fall present- 
ly into an enfeebled state. To lan- 
guor of circulation resulting from such 
an enfeebled heart, as also to the de- 
generation of involuntary muscle tis- 
sue coating the veins, the varicose ves- 
sels so prevalent to-day among women, 
may be directly traced. 

It is the failure of the 
muscle system, subtending the several 
stages of digestion, which necessitates 
the widespread of pills and 
draughts. Given leisure and the rest 
essential to the proper and proportion- 
ate distribution of force, the involun- 
tary muscular system will claim its 
healthy condition, 
functions without 


involuntary 


use 


its 
its 


due, maintain 
and discharge 
recourse to drugs. 

Twenty-four hours in bed or a day 
of lounging will do more to restore a 
tired or overtaxed liver than will any 
amount of athletics. The subconscious 
centers, released from the 
vexatious, harrying demands which 
are, for the most part, modern 
rendering of life, will 
themselves. Further harried 
robbed by further importunate 


neryous 


our 
reirmburse 
and 

de- 
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mands, they will only be further in- 
capacitated. 

This fact—the fact that, given leis- 
the nervous centers subtending 
the bodily functions will reimburse 
themselves for past deprivations, re- 
cover lost tone, and generally reassert 
themselves—is at the root of the “rest 


ure, 


cure.” 

In the “rest cure” the patient is de- 
prived of the use of her voluntary 
muscles. She is scarcely permitted 
to move hand to head. She is com- 
pelled for a period of weeks or months 
to lie like a log, having everything 
done for her by other people’s muscles. 
Her forces are kept in abeyance in or- 
der to encourage and evoke the claims 
of long-neglected but eminently im- 
portant factors. The same restorative 
action of leisure and forced feeding is 
likewise the secret of the consumption 
of nutrition has 
function of the 
down. 


“cure.” Failure 
robbed the weakest 
body. The lungs have broken 
Increasing the nutritive supply to 
these by forced feeding and by forced 
rest (so stopping the mouths of clam- 
orous avenues of exhaustion), the 
lungs are once more enabled to claim 
their share of nutriment, and to heal 
their diseased tissues. 

It may be urged that I have wan- 
dered into the domain of 
have done so for the reason that in the 
domain of disease the lesson of health 


disease. I 


is to be learned. 
As pain is the 
nerves for food, so disease is the body’s 
protest against mal-treatment. 
Fortunate is the individual 
system is sufficiently healthy to protest 
mal-treat- 


prayer of healthy 


whose 


in pain or illness against 
ment. Where tolerance to conditions 
which make for 
tablished there lies serious danger. 
The girl in whom _ over-exertion 
causes a headache or a backache will 
pull up in time. The _ girl who, like 
Clara, ignoring these warnings and so 


degeneration is es- 
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blunting the healthy sensitiveness of 
which they are the complaint, grows, 
as she believes, “stronger and strong- 
er’—a term which means generally 
that she is slowly exchanging higher 
for mere muscle capabilities, convert- 
ing womanhood into mannishness, by 
the artificial stimulation of the mascu- 
line strain in her—is in far worse case. 

Sensitiveness to fatigue 
valuable factor, not only in the preser- 
vation of health, but also in the main- 
tenance of the physique at its highest 
level. As the healthy mind has its 
conscience, which smarts and _ rebels 
standard has been 

healthy body has 
complains in 


is a most 


whensoever its 

the 
its which 
pain and weariness when its standard 
of efficiency has been 
But one may blunt his moral 
science till its standards are debased; 
so, likewise, one may blunt his physi- 
“al conscience till his body assents to 
lower planes of living. It is the pallid, 
wasted, stoop-shouldered man of cities 
who is tireless, and who, with his rest- 
less nerve-irritability, which he 
takes for energy, boasts loudest of his 
astounding muscular feats. His phys- 
ical conscience, morbidly blunted, has 


lowered, so 
conscience 


impoverished. 
con- 


mis- 


permitted such trespasses against the 
standard of health as to deteriorate 
and degenerate him out of all the no- 
bler physical attributes, though, like 
the man who has moved from a fine 
into a mean house, he bas increased 
his powers of expenditure. 

The man of finer growth—the man, 
that is, whose bodily conscience main- 
high all-round 


tains a standard — 


reaches his limits of endurance 


neighbor, the 


long 
before his degenerate, 


not because his powers are less, but 
because his range is so infinitely larg- 
er. 

As the the great center 
whence messages are sent to 
untary the involuntary 
by means of an 


brain is 
the vol- 
muscles, so 
worked 


muscles are 
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extensive network, known as_ the 
“sympathetic nervous system”—a ner- 
vous system which, like its subsidiary 
muscle system, is beyond the jurisdic- 
diction of the will. 

This sympathetic nervous system it 
is which preserves the body—so far as 
circumstances permit it to do so—in a 
state of health and nutrition, regulates 
temperament, and keeps up the stand- 
ard of the type in the beauty of form 
and strength which are its evolution- 
ary ideal. 

The two systems are, of course, inter- 
dependent and react the one upon the 
other, but the two are ever in more or 
less friendly rivalry. The one repre- 
sents the personal and individual, the 
other is the expression of the univer- 
sal and evolutionary principle. 

It is the same universal and evolu- 
tionary principle which develops’ the 
into an oak. It is this same 
impulse which (modified 


acorn 
evolutionary 
of course by will and intelligence) has 
brought man to his present state of 
progress. In _ this 
lies the image of evolved man—not in 
the intellectual consciousness. No 
man by taking thought has added to 
his stature. As Herbert Spencer says, 
“the best that can be done is to main- 
tain the favorable condi- 
tions.” 

The body is not so much, in its best 
appliance 


subconsciousness 


required 


conception, a mere motor 
for the achievement of so many foot- 
tons of energy, or for covering so many 
miles of planet daily; it is rather in 
its complete conception a delicate, im- 
pressionable instrument for register- 
ing, storing and transmuting a lifetime 
an ever-advancing 


of to 


consciousness and human goal. 


impressions 


agricul- 
and 
un- 


mere 
delving 
man 


Primeval man was a 
tural implement for the 
Modern 

reversion 
turning 


turning of the soil. 


contemplate to a 


less he 


primeval type—relegates this 


of the soil still ever more and more to 
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mechanical forces, in order that his 
powers may be free to develop higher 
than mere muscular capacities. 

it is this same subconscious evolu- 
tionary principle, by means of its com- 
plex sympathetic network of nerves 
and its involuntary muscle system, 
regulating nutrition and blood supply, 
which determines the beautiful and 
wonderful evolvement of the girl into 


a woman. Here we have a frank, out- 


spoken, active-limbed young person, 
almost as much boy as girl in her 


modes of thought and muscle energies. 
She becomes (if shg be allowed to obey 
the impulse which is -the impulse of 
her fullest development) quiet, slower 
and more restrained of movement, 
shyer, imaginative, emotional, tender- 
er of thought and impulse, softer of 
voice, diffident of speech, touched with 
new reverences, moods, and _ aspira- 
tions. She graduaily the 
mysterious, charm of 
woman. 

The straight of 
the girlish frame, which subserved the 


acquires 
elusive, lovely 
up-and-down lines 


locomotor energies essential to growth, 
evolve into graceful curves and digni- 
illumined with a 


ties. Her eyes are 

new aud tender light. It is a wonder- 
ful and beautiful transformation. In 
its phenomena humanity reaches its 


highest emotional presentment. 

Now watch the development thwart- 
ed by athletics, dwarfed by brain ex- 
haustion, nipped by inherited disease, 
or stunted by starvation. Instead of 
a regeneration there is a degeneration. 
Instead of physical enrichment there is 
but physical impoverishment. She loses 
the charm of childhood without gain- 
ing another. She unlovely 
or grows coarse; she stops short at the 


remains 


puerile stage with the straight up-and- 
down lines of the puerile type, or she 
assumes the stout and sturdy, it may 
be gross, lines which are a degenera- 
tion from it. And it is this same puer- 


ile type, or the degeneration from it, 
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which is increasing largely among our 
modern women. 

When Nature, that grand old Dame 
whom I must do my best to interpret, 
despite Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s disbe- 
lief in her—when Nature had _ given 
impetus sufficient for the development 
of the girl’s bones and muscles in 
those earlier years of unrestrained ac- 
tivity, she set & check upon these by 
investing her with special disabilities 
—the added width and weight of hip, 
for example, which (where these ex- 
ist) must always be a bar to muscular 
achievement. For Nature had other 
uses than merely muscular for this 
fine, beautiful creature she had proud- 
ly evolved—moral, spiritualizing, ten- 
der, and dainty uses wherein muscular 
and physical abilities have little por- 
tion. 

The woman who has remained at, or 
has reverted to, the merely puerile 
stage, or has assumed the masculine 
variation from it, may be an excellent 
fellow and a very useful member of 
society, but as a human creature she 
is a failure. She has not reached the 
culmination of development. She will 
never be the inspiration of any man’s 
life, or advance the human type by 
one iota. And after all, though it may 
seem a proposition more suited to the 
requirements of fiction, than for the 


grave pages of this Review, to be the 
woman’s 


inspiration of a man’s or a 
life, and thereby to be the father or 
mother of children who are the off- 
spring of that inspiration, is the per- 
fection of human attainment. But 
the “excellent woman fellow,” though 
her mate may be deservedly attached 
to her, will never sound the highest 
key-note of his nature, will never fan 
into flame the soul and chivalry and 
finer tenderness whereof the most ap- 
parently commonplace man may be 
capable, and for ever after cease from 
being commonplace. And to be afford- 
ed opportunity of ceasing to be com- 
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monplace is surely one of the “rights” 
of man. 

Throughout my remarks I must be 
interpreted as striving to show the 
ideal of womanly development. That 
we have not reached a stage of civili- 
zation wherein the highest duty of so- 
ciety is recognized to be the devising 
and maintaining such a system as will 
enable every man and woman to reach 
their fullest humanity I am regretfully 
aware. The poor woman (brickmaker 
or shopgirl) who to earn her bread 
must subordinate her womanhood to 
her muscles is too obvious a factor in 
our imperfect system to be ignored. 
But this poor creature will do more to 
restore the balance, lost in forced ac- 
and lounging (where 
these are possible) than she can do by 


tivities, by rest 


are the 
it to 


activities as 
For better is 


further forced 
counsel of to-day. 
preserve a mere shred of womanhood, 
and 
it is to be ab- 


womanhood 
beautiful a thing, than 
solutely unsexed. 

It is ridiculous to my re- 
marks as censuring All I 
have intended is a mere humble warn- 
ing in so far as my own personal ex- 


being so gracious 


interpret 


my sex. 


moved 
modern 
arisen 


have 
the 
have 


perience and deductions 
me—a warning against 
mistaken views which 
with regard to the subject of women’s 
training and education. It is an age 
of high pressure, intellectual and phys- 
ical. The lives of young people, and 
this more especially during the years 
of development, are, for the most part, 
a mere treadmill of effort. From the 
book to the bicycle, or its equivalent 
in games or athletics, back again from 
the bicycle to the to violin, 
piano, or drawing tea-party, 
picnic or dance, theater or  lecture- 
room, it is one perpetual activity; the 
brain is forever on the alert, the body 
attention.” Meanwhile 
factor 


book, or 


lesson, 


forever “at 
that subconscious evolutionary 
watches hungrily for crumbs of sup- 
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ply to fall from the table of this cease- 
less junketing, crumbs wherewith to 
-build, strengthen, and establish the 
physique and functions of a complete 
human being. 

Possibly it watches enviously its 
poorer fellow, the evolutionary im- 
pulse of the acorn, which takes its re- 
quirements from sun and rain and 
earth, and brings its master to the 
grand maturity of perfect oak, with- 
out being compelled to struggle against 
civilized errors of training for every 
atom of force permitted to it. 

The most valuable factor in physical 
development (as is recognized by 
horse-, dog-, or other trainers) is re- 
pose. How frequently one has seen a 
sudden languor in a child or young 
person desperately fought by stimula- 
‘tion, exhortation, or reproof! “Never 
sit idle,” cried his mentors; “run and 
romp and grow strong.” Alas and 
alas! The origin of the languor has 
presently revealed itself. It may have 
been in organic disease of lung or limb 
or spine, it may have been in mere 
functional debility. The languor was 
conservative. The subconscious sys- 
tem knew the weakness, and had 
drawn off supplies from mental and 
muscular sources (hence the languor), 
in order that the failing spot might be 
restored. That was its duty; but in 
these high-pressure days a poor evolu- 
tionary agent—deteriorated possibly 
by heredity—finds it difficult indeed to 
do its duty. 

This same saving grace of inaction 
makes the benefit of a holiday. Under 
the slackened rein the subconscious- 
ness (more or less defrauded by the 
exigencies of bread-winning) becomes 
revitalized, involuntary muscle tracts 
arise and stretch themselves—the bal- 
ance between conscious and instinctive 
life is regained. Compare the physi- 
eal conditions of the man who has 
lounged rationally and quietly through 
his holiday and the less prudent one 
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who has merely exchanged one variety 
of tension for another. 

To those who have read in my paper 
a mere condemnation of the bicycle 
(or, not having read my paper, have 
taken their view of it from some other 
zealous and alarmed cyclist) there is 
nothing to be said. Experience shows 
it is futile to deal with persons in 
whom the capacity for misapprehen- 
sion is developed beyond certain limits. 
For comprehension there must be some 
degree of sympathy, some approxima- 
tion towards the same planes of 
thought. Any form of excess, social, 
intellectual, or what you will, is de- 
structive of the balance, which is 
health. 

I have no word to say against the 
bicycle. As a labor-saving appliance, 
as a means of taking air and whole- 
some exercise, it is a valuable and use- 
ful servant. But it is—by reason of 
the exhilaration and excitement at- 
tending its use—most dangerously 
prone to convert itself into a hobby- 
horse which rides its master (still 
more its mistress) to destruction (phys- 
ical). 

And in the hands of growing and 
misguided persons it assumes ‘the qual- 
ity of a menace. 

A most pernicious agent in this mod- 
ern creed of restlessness is the com- 
mon belief that “rest is a change of 
work.” As though each system main- 
tained a store-room wherein its force 
were locked until required! The mak- 
ing and promulgation of fallacies is 
endless, and a most astounding fact is 
it that the human mind has a greater 
appetite for fallacies than it has for 
truths, in exactly the same way that 
the human palate prefers unwhole- 
some to wholesome articles of diet. 

Many women, unwitting of a com- 
plex sympathetic nervous system and 
of an important tract of involuntary 
muscle tissue, conscientiously believe 
and scrupulously act upon the belief 
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that in pushing their muscle powers 
to an extreme they are indirectly de- 
veloping the potential limbs of unborn 
babes. I have before me as I write a re- 
view of patients, friends and acquaint- 
ances, at one end whereof stand the 
two most beautiful children, physical- 
ly, intellectually and morally, I know, 
and these are the children of a quiet, 
emotional, but intensely womanly 
woman, whom the world would call 
delicate, though she is not at all deli- 
cate in the sense of lack of health, but 
delicate only in the absence of that ro- 
bustness which is degeneration from 
the womanly type. 

I contrast the straight beautiful 
limbs and the beautiful faces, the fine 
physical health and mental attributes 
of these two children with the puny 
sickliness, the spectacled, knock-kneed 
physiques of the children of that wom- 
an I have placed at the other end of 
the scale, a handsome, muscular per- 
son, who is an adept with her tennis 
racket and a zealous cyclist. (If any- 
thing, the father of my Types Beauti- 
ful is somewhat less strong than is the 
father of the poor little degenerates 
for whom my Amazon mother is re- 
sponsible.) Between these two ex- 
tremes my examples fall into their 
places with an almost logical se- 
quence. 

In every instance the children of the 
less muscular and less robust women 
carry off the palm, some in beauty, 
some in intelligence, some in high 
mental or moral development. That 
the children of the more robust moth- 
ers are not all knock-kneed and puny 
I need scarcely say, but they are, in 
every instance, inferior—if not always 
physically, certainly in mental quality 
or in human charm—to those of the 
more womanly type. 

Indeed were it true that the habit of 
muscular activity conduces to the wel- 
fare of the race, the children of the 
working classes would be as much su- 
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perior in brain and physique to those 
of their more leisured neighbors as 
they are in fact inferior. 

The one argument of any weight 
which may be urged against my claim 
for human persons to be allowed to 
reach their highest development is one 
of political economy and necessity. We 
must overtrain and spur our children 
to the utmost in order that they may 
compete successfully with their equal- 
ly over-pressed fellows. 

The obvious answer is that if civili- 
zation opposes evolution, and does not 
conduce to the highest development of 
its members, civilization should be re- 
In the meantime, if our 
children must exhaust their nervous 
forces by competitive examinations, 
let us, at all events during these years 
of strain and probation, carefully con- 
serve their forces in other directions. 

The way of recuperation from im- 
moderate brain exhaustion is not, as is 
generally supposed, immoderate mus- 
cle exhaustion. 

Mrs. Chant tells us_ that 
can unsex short of death—no indecency 
or vulgarity, loudness, coarseness, or 
cruelty.” Is Mrs. Chant not aware 
that a very simple operation can do 
this? For, howsoever it may wound 
our pride in our humanity, the fact re- 
mains that all the beautiful and won- 
derful phenomena of sex are depend- 
ent absolutely upon the presence and 
health of a special physical organiza- 
tion. Degeneration or disease of this 
especial organization—whether arising 
from undue muscular or mental ex- 
haustion, or from any other cause—is 
attended by degenerative mental, mor- 
al and physical changes, though either 
may be, and very frequently is, attend- 
ed by new impulses of motor and even in- 
tellectual energy. 

But organs which have degenerated 
are prone to degenerate still further. 
No longer vital, they become a thorn 
in the flesh, the seat of tumors and 


constructed. 


“nothing 
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cancers, and it is precisely in that sys- 
tem which normally should be the vit- 
alizing force of the body that the great 
proportion of cases of the latter ter- 
rible disease occur. And cancer is 
largely on the increase. And cancer is 
proverbially frequent in the woman of 
robust and strong physique, showing 
pre-eminently that the robust type of 
woman is essentially not the healthy 
For the worst of all degenera- 
Until recently gout 

being almost abso- 
men. Gout and 
closely allied, it 


one. 
tions is cancer. 

Was regarded as 
lutely a disease of 
strong exercise are 
having, indeed, been laid down as an 
axiom that “gouty people do the work 
of the world,” so strong is the relation 
between nerve energy (or irritability) 
and uric acid in the blood. 

Nowadays not only women but even 
young girls show evidence of gout, in 
one or another of its Protean develop- 
ments—the gout of over-effort, a gout 
from which the quieter lives of former 
days were free. 

If Mrs. Chant will look up her phys- 
iological data she will find that that 
formation which subserves the baby 
nurture, and which I have ventured to 
describe as the tenderest and daintiest 
of devices, is very far from being a 
muscular formation. The constitution 
of this gland, which, with a species of 
tender consciousness, secretes from 
the mother’s vital powers the elements 
essential to her babe’s nutrition, is in- 
finitely more subtle and more com- 
plex. 

Mrs. Chant objects to the word “func- 
tion” as applied to modesty, on the 
ground that modeSty can be exercised 
alike by a “Sandow” or a “cripple.” 
But digestion and respiration can be, 
and must be, exercised alike by these; 
yet surely Mrs. Chant will not contest 
that digestion and respiration are not 
functions. 

Again, Mrs. Chant sets before us the 
Venus of Milo as an example of per- 
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fectly developed muscle. I do not con- 
test this fact, regarding that grand 
person as a type most exquisite. But 
the Venus has come from an age which 
demanded—in the interest of her ath- 
lete sons—that the mothers should not 
over-use their powers. The fine sym- 
metry and form of this stone woman 
are, however, not the product of ath- 
letics. Every limb bespeaks slow and 
dignified movement. She would be as 
incapable of the hurried, eager motion 
characteristic of the modern gait as 
her limbs are unlike the sinewy, atten- 
uated, or the stoutly sturdy limbs of 
the woman athlete. 

As a matter of fact the most beauti- 
ful rounding of form is to be found 
among women of the South—women 
who scarcely walk. Muscle may be 
eminently deficient and _ ill-developed 
as to form, and yet be most viciously 
capable of spending and exhausting 
the nerve forces, as many a poor, at- 
tenuated wreck who vaunts his “rec- 
ords” may attest. 

To the initiated the nude maidens of 
our picture galleries afford a_ striking 
lesson. Some of these show well-made 
limbs and shoulders, but certainly 
ninety per cent are characterized by 
such pelvic and hip degeneration as 
would lead a surgeon to suspect incip- 
ient hip disease. In its perfect and 
healthy presentment the pelvic and 
hip modelling is a study of the utmost 
beauty. But these poor, ill-developed 
persons, with their puerile hips and 
shallow mouldings, on whom the artist 
must rely for models, lack every noble 
line and strength of curve which make 
the most beautiful dignity of the truly 
womanly body. 

Mrs. Chant, with the muscularity of 
method I deplore, describes as “vul- 
gar snobbery” my assertion that the 
children of modern mothers are 
“nursed, fed, clothed, taught and 
trained by hirelings.” Mrs. Chant ap- 
pears to think that the term “hireling” 
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is a term of approbrium. If she will 
refresh her memory she will find that 
a hireling is merely a person who is 
paid for his services, in contradistinc- 
tion to one who gives these for poth- 
ing—or for love. The term does not at 
all detract from the efficiency of the 
services rendered; it is merely a state- 
ment of fact. 

Nor in stating that woman no longer 
preserves or brews, or weaves or fash- 
ions, did I imply that any benefit 
would result from a domestic reversion 
to these tasks. On the contrary, she 
has been relieved from these taxes up- 
the most part 
order 


on her economy (for 
muscular taxes) absolutely in 
that, relieved of them, her specialized 
and higher nature may have fuller 
scope for development and play. The 
story of human progress is a 
story—muscular necessi- 


whole 
labor-saving 
ties becoming ever less in order that 
finer qualities may be evolved. 

The woman whose forces are deplet- 
ed by the feverish expenditure which 
has become the key-note of our mod- 
ern life, whether this be done in social 
dissipation, in intellectual exhaustion, 
or in muscular waste (or in all three), 
is deficient in a quality for which I can 
find no better term than atmosphere— 
a species of aura, magnetic charm, 
nerve-essence—call its impalpable and 
subtle existence by what name you 
will—it is a quality of health and 
physical perfection, it is a womanly 
potency imparting rest and infinite re- 
freshment. Without it woman 
incomplete as is a flower without per- 
fume. With it her mere presence is a 
charm, greater than cleverness, more 
potent than speech, a stronger influ- 
ence for purity and noble aim than is 
to be found in philosophies or creeds. 

It is in her very highest uses and es- 
sentials that woman is unintelligible to 
the muscular reformer, and for this 
reason the muscular reformer must be 
rejected as the guide of women. Men 


is as 
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recognize her noblest qualities and 
honor them. The muscular reformer 
sees as woman’s highest goal her capa- 
city for doing things that men do, 
whereas her true value lies in her ca- 
pacity for doing things men cannot do. 
Otherwise is superfluous in the 
sphere of human action—and certainly 
inferior, for in muscular and other mas- 
she will always 


she 


culine achievements 
take a lower place. 
It is of this spiritualizing privilege 
of hers that a writer in the Morning 
Post, in a charmingly sympathetic re- 
view of my paper, wrote as follows: 


Those who appreciate her (the wom- 
anly woman) are aware, though they 
may rarely have had the good fortune 
to talk with her more nearly than one 
talks with a person to whom one has 
just been introduced in a crowded 
drawing-room, that through her subtle 
influence they are bound to think of 
things hereafter in a manner different 
from what they would have adopted 
had they not met her. It is, or at 
least it has been, her “sphere” and her 
highest glory to talk with men about 
the weather, or whatever other subject 
may happen to come to the surface, 
and thereafter make them think more 
or less as she would have them think 
about all the serious problems which 
trouble our philosophers. 


The delight of exerting their powers 
it is which deluded women into 
the extremes of activity, which are 
our modern misapprehension of liv- 
ing. But surely the exercise of such a 
power as this is worth the motor abil- 
ities of all the ages. 

Tuberculosis, gout, lunacy, 
epilepsy, and every species of neurosis 
are, despite our enormous advances 
in sanitary knowledge and our im- 
mensely improved conditions, increas- 
ing to an alarming extent. There are 
many factors in this health deteriora- 
tion, but the great and universal rem- 
edy, pending the removal of these fac- 
tors, is wholly and absolutely the con- 
servation of womanly forces. The 


has 


-ancer, 
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woman whose physical completeness 
precludes her from spending all her 
energies in muscular or mental effort 
stores these for her children. 

In this our day, when men are com- 
pelled by the demands of life to strain 
their powers to the utmost, this qual- 
ity of conservation and the scope al- 
lowed to it are most inestimable fac- 
tors in human development—factors 
we are doing our rash best to elimin- 
ate. 

Moreover this reserve fund it is 
Wwoman’s duty to set aside for the race 
is the subtle and evolving power which 
makes the charm of her presence, and 
is the secret of her moral influence. 
It is the regenerating principle of the 
force whereby new types 
wherefrom 

restored. 


world—the 
are created, the material 
degenerated elements are 
For this reason, the reason that her 
powers are not all her own, she must 
(so long as she retains her special 
characteristics) be ever inferior to man 
in mental and physical achievement. 
She may fulfil her portion in the world 
of work, but this should be a sheltered 
and modified portion if she is to pre- 
serve her specialized and higher poten- 
cies, and if we have any regard for 
that future race which is forever 
evolving in the treasure-house of her 
conserved forces. 

Finally one grows ashamed and 
weary of the perpetual vaunt of 
“emergence” and “emancipation.” Now 
for the first time, we are Women—free 
to use our long down-trampled powers 
—is our modern boast; whereas if the 
truth be told, we are in no way nobler, 
or more suited to our age than were 
the women who have gone before us, 
the women who, silently and _ honor- 
ably, fulfilled their share of toil, suf- 
fered their meed of pain in the strug- 
gle which has brought us to our pres- 
ent state of progress. 

In the last number of this Review, 
following immediately upon Mrs. 
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Chant’s muscular article, appeared a 
dignified and interesting paper by the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali on “The 
Influence of Women in Islam’”—a noble 
record of noble women, who, without 
clubs or bicycles, or entry to Universi- 
ties or professions, or any privileges 
but those which sincerity and worth 
and exalted natures will always make 
for themselves, even in Islam, afford 
an example before which we may bow 
the head in humbleness, or lift it in 
pride that we are of their sex. Such 
women there have always been—and 
heaven send may always be—women 
who have been Guardians of the Poor, 
Speakers, Teachers, Gardeners, Nurs- 
es, Doctors, Spiritualizers, Humaniz- 
ers—even though they had not the 
privileges of higher education or of 
university degrees, which after all, 
are mere details in the history of pro- 
gress. We are weary also of hearing 
the menkind of these women stigma- 
tized as “oppressors.” In so far as it 
was possible to them in ruder and less 
times they accorded their 
women and children sheltered and 
protected lives. If the women and 
children suffered, the men _ suffered 
trebly. And in the great school of suf- 
fering these women bore and nursed, 
and wept with anguished tears the un- 
timely deaths of soldier sons in days 
when the routine of masculine life 
was bloodshed. 

And without higher education or any 
claim to be remarkable, or vaunts of 
“liberty” or “rights,” or other objec- 
tionable terms, they faithfully evolved 
the race to this our day. 

“The Old Order Changeth,” quote we 
boastfully. It has always been chang- 
ing. The Wheel of Evolution is a 
wheel which never stands still, except 
in that terrible moment when it slack- 
ens, halts, and finally whirls down the 
fearsome ways of Devolution. 

All that men have given us—and we 
must never forget that if they had so 


civilized 
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willed they might have withheld— 
they have given chivalrously and gen- 
erously, for the reason that the time 
was ripe, also it may be for the sake 
of some loved woman whose fair life 
beside them moved them by its excel- 
lence, far more than because the re- 
former clamored. Honor is due to 
good women who have pioneered our 
modern path, but such have worked in 
faithful silence, without time or mind 
for clamoring. 
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The clamoring reformer has, for the 
most part, done no more than set ob- 
stacles in our way, the obstacles of 
ridicule and hostility consequent upon 
her methods. And we, her sisters, if we 
follow in her footsteps, instead of 
cherishing our womanhood and nobler 
attributes as our very highest possibil- 
ities, may undo all that progress and 
the noble women who have gone be- 
fore us have achieved. 

Arabella Kenealy, L.R.C.P. 





THE 


FIDDLER OF DOONEY. 


When I play on my fiddle in Dooney, 
Folk dance like a wave of the sea; 
My cousin is priest in Kilvarnet, 
My brother in Maharabuiee. 


I passed my brother and cousin: 
They read in their books of prayer; 
I read in my book of songs 
I bought at the Sligo fair. 


When we come, at the end of time, 
To Peter sitting in state, 

He will smile on the three old spirits, 
But call me first through the gate; 


For the good are always the merry, 


Save by an evil chance, 
And the merry love the fiddle, 
And the merry love to dance: 


And when the folk there spy me, 


They will all come up 


to me, 


With “Here is the fiddler of Dooney!” 
And dance like a wave of the sea. 


From The Wind Among the Reeds. 


W. B. Yeats. 
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PORTRAITS AND PHANTOMS. 


“Did you ghost, Uncle 
Ted?” 

“Yes, Mousie,” he answered, “I 
think so—in fact, if I’m not mistaken, 
I saw quite a number only a very few 


” 


ever see a 


days ago. 
“Where? What sort of ghosts, Uncle 
Ted? What were they like?’ 
I wondered what could 
Mousie thinking of ghosts, for the af- 
ternoon sunshine was flooding hot and 
brilliant into the quarry where we 
were sitting, hidden away from the in- 
quisitive March wind that came quar- 
tering over the hilltop behind our 
backs, the Naturalist, Miss Bryant, 
Mousie and I, looking down past the 
tufts of purple birch and black seed- 
ling fir-trees, and across the rusty 
tangle of blackberry vines, and 
scrub, and bracken, and heath, and 
grey winter-killed and live 
gorse breaking in flame, into the hazy 
blue distances of the Weald. A bad 
day for ghosts, it seemed. 
We had bettered our 
since the occasion of our colloquy re- 
March number of this 
Mousie was ten months 
older. The Naturalist, I thought, 
seemed younger. This brother of my 
host had borne, I remembered, in my 
undergraduate days, a reputation for 
superhuman and somewhat arid pro- 
ficiency in abstruse physical studies. 
I knew that for some time afterwards 
he had lectured on natural science in 
one of the minor universities. I had 
then ceased to hear of him for years: 
he had been, he now told me, out of 
England, exploring and observing 
forms and conditions of tropical life. 
He surprised me now that I had met 
him on these two visits by his differ- 
ence from the character I had assigned 


have set 


oak- 


furzes, 


acquaintance 


corded in the 
Review,’ and 
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to him in the private dramatic inven- 
tory that I keep of all the men and 
women I come across. His intellectual 
habit seemed strangely old-fashioned 
according to my experience of the at- 
titude of the trained scientific mind. 
That old-fashioned name of the Natur- 
alist slipped on to him with obvious fit- 
ness. I am not at all well read in re- 
cent science, but I fancied I had kept 
myself sufficiently, if only superficially, 
in touch with the direction of the prin- 
cipal lines of advance, their methods 
and most important new theories. 
And the Naturalist had at first a little 
staggered me by what I should have 
certainly set down as bits of ignorance 
in a man who might be supposed to be 
ignorant on topics of natural science, 
but which in this man at first suggest- 
ed a habit of rather irritating flighti- 
ness and levity. He seemed fond of 
talking, or, perhaps, I should rather 
say, very willing to talk, although 
equally content in silence, and would 
purr out very pretty little lectures in 
a musing, half-ironical, rippling bab- 
ble. He pleased me. His limitations 
eluded me: no doubt because my own 
were so much narrower. His conver- 
sation had the very agreeable quality 
of showing always unaffected!ly and 
unobtrusively that intelligence of his 
remarks which makes 
Not 


interlocutor’s 
criticism sweet as acquiescence. 
that he criticised in the old-fashioned 
sense of the word. He had the air, on 
all the subjects on which I talked with 
him of speaking as from the other side 
of knowledge, and indifference 
to the extent or exactitude of one’s in- 

those sub- 
himself most 


with 


formation, especially on 
jects in which he was 

deeply versed. My ignorance in detail 
he would never correct or supplement, 
but he would illuminate my own frag- 
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ments of erudition in such a manner 
as to make them for the moment suf- 
ficiently illustrate whatever the topic 
seemed to hold worth understanding. 
His discourse was, in form at least, 
didactic, dogmatic, and assertive, and 
yet never oppressive, presumptuous, 
or, to me, tedious. His voice disarmed 
offence. I talk little myself, and, be- 
ing studious of human personality, lis- 
ten contentedly, even to persons I al- 
ready know very well (though the bore 
is mephitic). The Naturalist escaped 
being a bore through the sense which 
produced (more by 
a bottom- 


his conversation 
manner than explicitly) of 
less underlying abyss of negation over 
which all positive propositions for him 
floated vaporlike, provisional and tran- 
sitory. 

The Naturalist had put his hand in 
his pocket and had drawn forth what 
looked like a pamphlet in a blue paper 
cover, when Mousie repeated: 

“What were they like, Uncle Ted?’ 

She was sitting between his feet, 
propped against his knees, and she 
turned herself round and clasped her 
arms across them as he read from the 
blue-covered pamphlet: * ‘Number 
Eight’—that was the first one. They 
call it here ‘Portrait of an Old Woman 
(Duke of Buccleugh, K.G.), said to be 
the mother of the painter. Half-figure 
seated facing the spectator, looking 
down at an open book which she holds 
in front of her with both hands; dark 
cloak, with hood which shades her 
face; dark background; painted about 
1655. Signed Rembrandt. Canvas 
thirty-one and a half by twenty-six 
inches.’ ” 

“But that was a picture, Uncle Ted, 
that wasn’t a ghost.” 

“I thought it was a picture, 
Mousie, before I came to it; but when 
I saw it I saw at once that it was what 
you would call a ‘ghost,’ for I had seen 
one before, years ago, and could not 
Besides, it came with 


too, 


be mistaken. 


me and showed me in other pictures 
things something like itself, though 
not quite the same.” 

“Ghosts?” 

“Kind of ghosts, Mousie.” 

“I suppose they are extraordinarily 
lifelike,” said Miss Bryant. “I should 
so like to have been able to go and see 
that exhibition.” 

“Some few of them were lifelike and 
some were less, and some were a good 
deal more.” 

“The ones that were like ghosts, I 
suppose?” 

“Not all, perhaps, quite like ghosts 
—at least the ghosts of dead people, 
if that’s what you mean, Mousie.” 

Mousie threw up her upper lip with 
her under, rounded her eyelids, tossed 
her brows up into her forehead, and 
ducked her chin and cap in a single 
flash of gesture. 

“Perhaps some were 
of the living?’ 
ant. 

“Phantasms,’ 
proper word, I believe; we are trench- 
ing on the domain of scientific re 
search, and cannot use English words 


like phantoms 


suggested Miss Bry- 


filo 


I interposed, “is 


the 


for our categories.” 

“And there’s very good reason for 
that,” said the Naturalist. “Did you 
see those pictures?’ 

“Yes,” I answered, “but 
on telling Mousie about your ghosts.’ 

“It began with that old woman, as I 
said—Number Eight in this catalogue. 
Before I came to her there were two 
small portraits of Rembrandt’s moth- 
er, the original of them done when he 
They were 


please go 


, 


Was quite a young man. 
what I should speak of as lifelike; re- 
markable work; good Dutch; but not 
so fine as the etchings he doing 
of her about the same period. Then 
two of himself: Number Four, the lat- 
est portrait in the collection, Rem- 
brandt old, and not at all attractive 
looking; Number Six, about ten years 
younger, the same familiar Rembrandt 


was 
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at fifty-two, not quite so untidy and 
grubby and broken down and raffish 
in appearance. And then I saw my 
ghost. On the canvas was painted the 
figure of an old, very tired old woman, 
who had risen early and had done hard 
work for her household all her life, 
and how to sit down now 
and be restful towards the close of it. 
And the first thing that I noticed was 
that the face, which was framed in a 
and quite in the 
shadow, where no light was and no 
brightness of color in the painting, 
burned solemnly with a light of its 
own. But really I didn’t take notice 
of that till afterwards, because what 
I noticed first was that this old wom- 
an was something that I had seen 
once before—but only once; and that 
was the face of a child that was three 


knew 


dark square hood 


weeks dead.” 

Miss Bryant made a little sound. He 
went on. 

“T had to walk about then a little 
while, before I could look at anything 
again. Then I came back and tried to 
see what was in this picture. 

“First: that strange, self-sufficient 
lighting, that I had recognized. The 
face did not quite seem to burn inter- 
nally, as though it were transparent 
before a lamp, and I could not convict 
the painter of any trick of reflected 
light from the book, or the sitter’s 
white apren; there may have been 
some; the face was dark, in the dark, 
but brightly seen, and the brilliancy, 
the more I looked at it, seemed to me 
to be simply the effect of august ex- 
‘August’ is not the 


pression. quite 


right word: the word is oELVOS : that’s 


word for which 


equivalent, not 


Mousie, a 
we have no English 
having, I suppose, any demand for it 


Greek, 


’ 


in our national consciousness.’ 
“What does it mean, Uncle Ted?” 
“It means, Mousie, as near as I can 

express it, the quality of the aspect of 

some one seen to be holy, of some one 
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that we must love and honor and wor- 
ship, but some one that in the first 
place we must recognize as holy, and 
must welcome and worship and love 
because we see with our eyes that the 
person is beautiful. The Greeks saw 
their gods and goddesses so. The mod- 
ern world, unfortunately, does not. 
And that, whether or not she was his 
mother, is how Rembrandt saw this 
tired, old, faded woman. That is how 
he saw his mother all his life. 

“Doesn’t Ruskin——”’ began Miss 
Bryant: she checked herself, and took 
“T had always 
pictures were 
realistic; I 


” 


up her own courage: 
thought Rembrandt’s 
rather too coarse and 
should like to have seen idealized work 
like that.” 

“Well, I don’t think that one could 
say that this was idealized in any 
sense of slurring the facts of appear- 
ance; nothing was spared; the faded 
moist lip, slack texture of the flesh, 
the decrepitude—all were faithfully 
put down; but the whole of it, in some 
marvellous manner, expressed not only 
what Rembrandt saw in this woman, 
his mother (I must call her, he certain- 
ly painted her here as his mother), but 
what this woman, his mother, 
must have seen in him, her son. And 
I felt ashamed. For I knew that if I 
had told that wise, tired face what, up 
to that moment, had been the extent 
of my judgment of Rembrandt, and 
what I had thought of the portraits I 
would 


also 


had just passed—‘Oh no!’ she 
have said, ‘you haven’t seen him—you 
don’t understand him at all.’ Then 
lifting her eyes, ‘Don’t you see what a 
splendid heart of a man is in all this 
work? There is no such other man in 
the world as this boy of mine. Oh, 
yes! I know all the rest—I have heard 
the gossip—and I sit here and read my 
book, for it does not matter, and he 
paints me like this to prove it, and to 
show you he knows how little it means 
himself, just as well as I do.’” 
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“Did his mother say all that, Uncle 
Ted?” 

“Yes, Mousie, she said it quite plain- 
ly, and turned me round so that I saw 
Rembrandt as she did, and not only 
that, but even a little as Rembrandt 
saw himself and the people he painted. 
For after that the pictures were all 
quite different.” 

I waited for Mousie to speak; but the 
child was silent. The Naturalist went 
on: 

“That was one kind of ghost; the 
others were, most of them, of rather 
a different order; though, indeed, there 
was a little tiny painting of an old 
blind man sitting crouching over a fire 
in the dark, dull room, with sunshine 
like this on the lilac-bushes outside the 
window, that had something of the 
same ghostly effect.” 

“Uncle Ted, what was 
child’s ghost you saw?” 

“That, Mousie, was a very long time 
ago, about twenty years, and the child 
was a little girl a few years older than 
you. She was your father’s sister and 
mine.” 

“Auntie Evy?” 

The Naturalist nodded. The child 
was sitting facing him now, her arms 
crossed on his knees: they were 
strangely alike. He seemed to be ver- 
ifying something in here face. I fancy 
Miss Bryant shared my apprehension 
as to what he might be going to say to 
her impressionable pupil; but some- 
thing in the easy lounge of his atti- 
tude, a sort of reserved dexterity in 
his eye, reassured me; and suddenly, 
as he broke silence, it seemed as 
though the east wind had gone, and 
the mood of his voice made a clearness 
and a sense of quiet ease between us 
there, for he spoke with the simplicity 
of a person describing a thing observed 
and carefully noted, external to him- 
self, and not affecting him except by 
its interest as fact. 

“Your Auntie Evy and 


the little 


I, Mousie, 
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were always very great friends. She 
died when she was fifteen years old, 
after a very short illness. It happened 
that I was away from home, in Ger- 
many, at the time. I did not come 
back, for it would not have done any 
one any good, and I don’t like funer- 
als. But it hurt me very much, and 
made me exceedingly restless, so that 
I could not get on with the work I had 
come out to do. So I took to making 
drawings of different kinds of flowers: 
I found that seemed to do me a great 
deal of good while it lasted, but still I 
did not get any better at other times, 
and at night, and on waking in the 
morning. It was not that I was think- 
ing that I was sorry to have lost your 
Aunt Evy, so much as that I felt as if 
all my nerves and brain, whatever I 
thought and felt with, had been bruised 
and dragged at and torn until it was 
all sore and faint, and hardly able to 
live. I knew that that would go away 
in tinie, but I didn’t see how, and it 
did not seem to alter from day to day. 
Well, after three weeks, one night I 
was lying in bed in the dark, and I 
had not gone to sleep, but was broau 
awake, though I might have been 
close to the point of beginning to fall 
asleep. I was lying well up on my 
pillow, with my hands under the back 
of my head. As I lay there I suddenly 
saw my sister, and at that I was more 
awake than ever I have been at any 
other time in my life. She seemed to 
be standing about four yards from me, 
to the right hand, beyond the foot of 
the bed, between the table where I 
worked and the press. She was look- 
ing at me. I saw her face and her 
hair very distinctly, and the upper part 
of her body: more I am not sure of. 
She had very curly, bright brown hair 
that had never been put up; I saw the 
gold-thread rings in it just as usual. 
There’s an angel that in a 
in Trafalgar Square has 
much such hair and and 


sits cave 


that 
lips 


very 


eyes, 
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though her eyes were blacker, rather 
more like yours and mine, Mousie. I 
saw them: they looked quite natural 
and friendly. So you see she was not 
what you might have thought very 
much like Rembrandt's old woman. It 
did not seem remarkable to me at all 
at the time, to see her face there in the 
dark, without any light, and, 
how, not for a moment, as I looked at 
her, did I think there was really any 
person there. I did not think it was 
what you mean by a ghost. But I saw 
her, and I said to myself, ‘Now, I can 
draw you!’ and put out my hand to 
the bedside table on which I kept my 
books that I read in bed, and pencils 
and other writing materials; but when 
I had the pencil in my hand and had 
turned back a page of my note book 
to try and draw, I saw that the page 
should not be 


some- 


was dark, and that I 
able to; and when I looked up at my 
But that did 
not trouble me, if I 
had found something I had been need- 


sister she was not there. 
for it seemed as 


ing, and was satisfied; and very soon 
after that I fell And next 
morning when I woke I felt no trouble 
and since that time I have never felt 
because of her 
though 


asleep. 


any trouble at all 
death. It seemed to 
what had been diffused in pain, as I 
said, all about me, had gathered itself 
together into one sense—the most joy- 


me as 


giving of all the senses—and so passed 
out- 
It would 


out in the form of a figure seen 
side of me, leaving joy only. 
not have consoled me at all simply to 
think that my sister had herself been 
there and my loss of her 
would have remained just as great. I 
did not think so; I felt quite sure of 
the contrary; and always since then I 
have been satisfied that there are no 
such things as ghosts, because I had 


had gone, 


seen one: for no one ever saw a solider 
ghost than that.” 
“Oh, Uncle Ted, I don’t understand!” 
“Nor do I, Mousie; I have only been 
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trying to tell you of some things that 
I’ve seen and how I’ve seen them; and 
certainly I saw Rembrandt’s mother 
in very much the same way as I saw 
my and certainly with very 
much the same joy and removal of 
misunderstanding. And if I had had 
any doubt that that was the case, the 
that I saw afterwards of 
wife, and the 
himself, in 


sister, 


portraits 
Saskia, Rembrandt's 
portraits of Rembrandt 
their succession, not to speak of any 
others, would have removed it.” . 
The Naturalist was turning over the 
leaves of the blue-covered catalogue. 
he said, “this struck me 
The editor of this 


"> 


“Oh, yes! 
as rather curious. 
catalogue, or whoever it is that writes 
the introduction, this: ‘All 
through his career he had been accus- 
tomed,’” (the Naturalist honeyed his 
voice maliciously) “* ‘to make use of his 


says 


own features and those of his relations 
and connections as models for purposes 
Witness the numerous like- 
his father, his 


of study. 
nesses in existence of 
mother, his sister, his wife and others. 
As to his own personality, scarcely a 
year passed without some _ reproduc- 
tion of it in painting or engraving. 

“The sort of gentleman whose bumps 
one would rather like to feel,” I ob- 
served. “May I look at the catalogue?” 
He handed it to “One wonders 
whether that really reflects the writer's 
own impression of the effect of Rem- 
brandt’s work, or whether it’s the re- 
sult of his observation of the methods 
of Burlington House.” 

“In what way?” asked Miss Bryant. 

“Well,” I “apart from 
the remarkable language—‘features’ as 
‘models’—his own, I suppose, for noses, 
.and ears, his 
on: it 
jour- 


. 


me. 


commented, 


his father’s for skulls 
mother’s for wrinkles, and so 
suggests such a_ characteristic 
neyman’s notion of art: the good com- 
mercial nineteenth-century view of the 
practical painter of portraits, ‘making 


use of such ‘relatives and connections’ 
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as happened to be gratuitously avail- 
able for the ‘purpose’ of keeping his 
hand in between the paying sitters.” 
“But surely,” Miss Bryant rejoined, 
“he did paint a number of very ugly 
and uninteresting portraits of himself. 
I know the two in the National Gal- 
One’s nice, but the other is just 
dissipated-looking old 
surely wouldn't have 


lery. 
a dirty, puffy, 
man, and he 
painted such things if he had had any- 
thing better to paint.” 
“A-a-a-h!” said the Naturalist, 
a quaint long reflective expiration, “I 
don’t think you’d say that if you'd 
stood before that old woman, and she 
had salved your eyes as she did mine, 
with your 


with 


and if you had 
heart full of that new love for Rem- 
brandt, and stood before the portraits 
of Saskia, and seen her just a little as 
he saw her, and felt for her just a part 
of what he felt; and if you had seen 
the Rabbi that hung between—a man, 
like Simeon, full of the glory of God, 
but only a corpulent, clumsy, un- 
healthy-complexioned old Jew to most 
of the people that met him. Are you 
tired, Mousie?” (The child had laid her 
his knee.) 

Do go on: it’s 


gone on 


head down on 

“Oh, no! Uncle Ted. 
awfully jolly.” 

“Well, ['ll tell you another 
story—the story of what Saskia looked 
like: and first of all I must tell you 
that I myself am a very blind person, 
and that, though I see a great many 
more things than most people (for look- 
ing at things has been my trade many 
years), I very often find myself doubt- 
ing whether really I don’t much 
It seems difficult to believe they 
I mean that I’m sure 
that I very seldom really see people, al- 
though I see their faces and their bod- 
ies and know them quite well when I 
meet them, and recognize their photo- 
I have no- 


ghost 


see 
less. 


can see so little. 


graphs and their portraits. 
ticed people clearly enough, like that, 
all my life, and thought many of them 
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very beautiful; but one or two people 
once or found that I 
really saw, though afterwards I may 
have gone on méeting them constant- 


twice I have 


ly and never seen them at all like that 
again.” . 

“Don’t you think,” said Miss Bryant, 
“one can always see the people one is 
fond of, through their eyes?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the Naturalist 
deliberately. “That’s not quite 
I mean. Of course what you speak of 
has been made the theme of a_ great 
amount of perfectly true poetry, and 
But here we are in the 


what 


always will be. 
province of painting, and strictly con- 


ditioned by what is directly visible. 
We have not to do with reflex impres- 
sions induced by an emotion otherwise 
stirred. I won't attempt to what 
I think it is that is seen, in that sense, 


It is fortunate that peo- 


say 


in the eyes. 
ple in love have this privilege of fancy- 
ing that they do see each other's faces, 
for otherwise the ugly and disagree- 
able would never get mated; but really 
they do not see in the sense I’m think- 
ing of: they do through the 
flesh. Any beautiful animal, any one 
of the beasts that are full of human 
love and 
dog, or a parrot—has just such an un- 
fathomable eye in which you may find 
what is called 


not see 


intelligence—a _ horse, or a 


yourself. You can see 
the soul in his eye just as certainly as 
“an see it in the eye of your hu- 
You can’t see it in an ani- 


you 
man friend. 
mal’s body; neither do lovers, speaking 
generally, see each other as they are 
in the flesh—and I apprehend that the 
take the 


belief is 


the same. I 
this 


reason is much 
case of lovers, because 
strongest in them, and I say that, not- 
withstanding the beauty and excite- 
ment of what they do see, they see, I 
think, as a rule, very much less clearly 
than children and old 
And that old woman’s eyes were veiled 
and couldn’t be looked into.”’ 


I did not feel quite sure 


quite people. 


that the 
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Naturalist was doing justice to the 
possibilities of his theorem. His anal- 
ysis seemed to suggest to me more 
than he saw in it, or at least professed 
to see. Perhaps he was a little jealous 
of lovers. Mousie broke in: 

“Uncle Ted, you aren’t telling us the 
ghost story.” 

“IT was coming to it, Mousie. 
about London, and day after 
meet the people I know, and the many 
more people that I don’t know, in the 
streets, in the trains, in the "buses, in 
the libraries, in the club, at dinner- 
parties, in drawing-rooms — every- 
where: the nicest and most beautiful, 
clever people imaginable of all ages, 
and so I have gone on from month to 
month never really seeing any person at 
all, until I have sometimes almost be- 
gun to forget that people could really 
be seen, and that I had seen them. 
Well, one afternoon in the early part 
of last summer I went to a theater. I 
went into the hall and looked about 
for a friend I was to meet; and the hall 
was full of lively, well-dressed people 
—alert, self-satisfied-looking men and 
stout, handsome ladies, and beautiful, 
brilliant young women, in very big 
hats. But suddenly I saw standing in 
the entrance of another doorway lead- 
ing in from the street a person whom 
I perceived to be really alive and 
visible. It was a woman—a_ slender 
young woman in a light plain dress 
and a broad low straw hat, and her 
face was more than half turned away 
from me; but I saw all her skin and 
the line of her profile like moonlight, 
and I saw that here was what all those 
other people ought to have looked like. 
Well, you know what a naturalist is 
when he sees a fine specimen of what 
he has been hunting for for years: he 
goes for it—straight. And, besides, 
when I meet a person like that, with 
nothing between, it gives me a kind of 
boldness and assurance, because I can 
see what it is I have to deal with. I 


I go 
day I 
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just slipped out by the door by which 
I had entered, and innocently went 
round and came in by the other. And 
there I found my angel face to face, 
more brilliant than ever, and perfectly 
alive and real and transparent. And 
then, it appeared that she knew me— 
I daresay I looked as if I had recog- 
nized her (though I hadn’t), and we 
made friends. I should hardly have 
remembered her: she used to be a little 
brown-faced girl, with mouse-colored 
hair and grey eyes, very quiet and not 
in any way conspicuous; but I found 
she had now been married about 4 
year, and was living in a little West- 
country cottage-farmhouse quite alone 
with her husband, who was a painter, 
just keeping the house and the garden 
and the bees and the living creatures 
about the place, and had been sitting 
among the apple blossom, and the ten- 
der transparent leaves till she grew 
transparent, and visible in her proper 
form as flowers are visible, and full 
of delight and pride in the fineness of 
life; and so coming into black, artifi- 
cial, affected, civilized London, and 
standing waiting there for her artist, 
had shone as I had seen. There were 
many much brighter-colored and vivid- 
er-seeming human beings there, but 
none of them glowed like that. I 
pointed her out to my friend, later on, 
in the theater—her face was shining 
visibly in the dusk under the gallery. 
He knew her : he said, ‘Yes; she is 
looking very pretty.’ I saw he did not 
see her really at all. But I saw, and I 
did not forget it, because it was a 
thing I had seen before, and believed 
in, and was glad of its verification. 
“Now when I came near the portrait 
of Saskia—the little profile portrait of 
Rembrandt's wife—I saw at once that 
she also was shining in that particular 
way. I saw her, too, with something 
of the vision with which her artist saw 
her, and loved her with his free de- 
light. In her, however, the radiance 
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seemed to be golden, as of the sun. 
And, curiously, the effect of it was 
more to make me feel how great and 
splendid and noble the nature of that 
artist must have been, that was able 
to love and to see and to believe in it 
and to set it down like that, than to in- 
terest me very much in Saskia; though 
indeed she was a bonny person enough. 
For here again, the wonderful efful- 
gence, the brilliancy and glory of the 
flesh, was not due to any brightness 
of color or tone in the painting: a 
photograph of the picture would look 
quite dark. 

“I used to suppose this brilliancy of 
Rembrandt was due to what they call 
‘Rembrandt effects’—strong contrasts 
of light and shade—and, of course, he 
did incessantly use that trick; but here 
he had already got beyond it, and 
clearly he made himself later quite in- 
dependent of it till he could say, ‘Let 
there be light,’ and there was light. 
Wonderful work! What a wrist he 
must have had!” and the Naturalist 
stretched out his arm, and clenched 
his own hard, brown fist, slowly turn- 
ing it in a sort of ecstacy. 

“That rather reminds me,” I said, 
“of akind of paradox I heard the 
other day from a certain Dutch-de- 
scended young lady, who is accus- 
tomed to make use of my features as 
models for purposes of study. She al- 
so contributes sometimes to my _ in- 
struction in the theory of the art of 
painting. She had quoted a saying of 
Delacroix, that an artist should be 
able to take mud from the gutter and 
paint a fair woman’s neck with it, but 
then she went farther and said that 
for luminous, living effect in a face, it 
was most important to go on painting 
steadily at the background, and out of 
that to let the face grow of itself. 
From which I proposed to infer, though 
she would not have it, that on those 
lines one ought to be able to paint a 
picture sc that neither color nor form 
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should be traceable on the canvas—and 
yet that it should be a picture.” 

“Ah! really? that’s very interesting,” 
said the Naturalist. “I think there 
may be something in that notion. It 
seems to me to be quite open to ques- 
tion if the effect which certain old pic- 
tures produce on us is really an effect 
of anything which can be called light 
at all. We constantly think we see 
light where no light is, and cast it in- 
to definite forms. That, doubtless, 
does depend very much upon  back- 
ground, external or internal to our- 
selves. I have spoken about two kinds 
of ghosts, as Mousie calls them, which 
certainly did not give any physical 
light. A spectroscope would not have 
detected any. Another such I remem- 
ber very vividly. I was travelling 
down the Morookoo River and woke, 
after sleeping under the awning of the 
pitpan which we set up on an open bit 
of bluff by the stream for the night. I 
lay there and watched the sky till just 
on sunrise, before the moon had 
and the planets were lost, and then all 
the mystery and passion of the dawn 
drew together suddenly into one pale 
golden figure of some one I knew, 
which hung for a momenta little above 
the horizon, singing, and then was 
gone. And many years later I saw that 
the same thing had happened to John 
Bellini, and he put it into one of his 
pictures that is now in the National 
Gallery, an Agony of the Dawn, and in 
the sky a quaint little homely figure 
of white transparent light, quite ab- 
surd if you look at it closely by itself, 
but, looked at against that back- 
ground, quite in its place.” 

“Do you think such apparitions,” in- 
quired Miss Bryant, “are the result of 
telepathic impressions?” 

“T am sure they are the result of im- 
pressions; and as to telepathy, it seems 
to have at least the advantage of econ- 
most other theories of 


set 


omy over 


them.” 
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“But don’t you think that there may 
be astral forms?” (Oh, Miss Bryant! 
Miss Bryant! ‘Who is stuffing her lit- 
tle pupil’s head with cobwebs now?) 

“They seem to me to involve so much 
extravagant the- 
praeter 
two 


and 
sunt multiplicanda 
necessitatem. One need not take 
bites at a cherry, much less seven, and 
astrals don’t throw any light upon 
Saskia’s portait, whereas it seems to 
may. People 
can see pictures in surfaces where 
there is neither form nor color. I lost 
same bit of 


unimaginative 


ory. Non 


me those other things 


a horse—it was in that 
country aback of the Morookoo River: 
my boy’s horse fell on the pine-ridge 
and threw him and bolted and got 
clean away from us, with half our kit 
and rations in We 
made for the nearest village, in dense 


his saddle-bags. 
forest a long way off, and fed and slept 
there, and hunted about all next day, 
back without any 
I spoke Maya, and 
the treated us honestly. If 
we'd made them speak in Spanish 
they’d have lied to us. Well, the sec- 
ond night they took me to an old wom- 
an, who, to put it very shortly, was a 
witch; and a fowl was procured and 
its throat was cut, 
carefully 


but had to come 
news of the horse. 


Indians 


brought in, and 


blood very 


shallow cup of 


was 
dripped into a_ little 
black polished stone, and the old wom- 
an sat on the floor with it in her hands 
herself. I 

the long 


and its 


and groaned and rocked 

was sitting in the dark, on 
grass hammock that seemed to be all 
the furniture of the stifling palm- 
thatch hut, and my boy and the little 
stolid, stunted Indians, like Chinamen, 
in dirty cotton smocks, squatted round 
in the smoky light of the _ pine-flam- 
beaux; and the witch stopped rocking 
herself 
the 


crouched 
steadily 


and groaning, and 
down, and gazed 
blood in the little stone cup, and pres- 
ently she saw my horse in the cup and 
told me what he was doing.” 


into 
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“But don’t you think the Indians had 
seen him and told her?” 

“I think very possibly so, Mousie; 
but certainly she saw my horse in the 
cup, where certainly no horse was. She 

him exactly; 
have seen an 
nor 
one, 


saw him and described 
and she couldn’t ever 
English saddle and 
guessed that my boy was riding 
whilst I myself was riding on a Mexi- 
I hadn't a doubt she really was 


stirrups, 


can. 
seeing the 
could have been found without that or 
We did find 

direction in 


horse, though whether he 


not I have no opinion. 
him the next day in 
which she had sent us.’ 
“You think that all these things are 
a kind of clairvoyance?” 
“TIT am afraid that to give them that 
farther. 


the 


’ 


much 
that 
personality of 


name doesn’t take me 
What I did somehow 
this magnificent Rem- 


brandt, his quite abnormal power of 


feel was 


feeling and sight, seemed to bring in- 


to relation and corroborate a number 
of my own very distinct and yet not 
very well adjusted impressions. It 
seemed to me that what was common 
to all was certain deep-lying suscepti- 
bilities and powers of evocation, of 


which the apparent record might be 
simplified so as to be almost beyond 
recognition except by the appropriate 
person. 

“For instance it was perfectly clear, 
moved round the walls of that 
number of 


as one 
gallery, that only a small 
the visitors could see the pictures at all 
—I wondered what proportion of them 
I was seeing myself. I saw more 
than I could endure for very long, and 
I had to go out, and come back again 
What 


about 


another day, and go out again. 
Rembrandt felt 
them himself was terrific to think of. 
man 


must have 


One recognized that here was a 
that habitually saw people direct and 


real, in their flesh, and after a certain 


stage could always paint them so. Oh! 


never, never, never was there such 
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painting, nor ever could be greater! 

“One gathers about how much peo- 
ple see at these exhibitions by the com- 
ments that they make to one another 
or to oneself about the pictures. And 
I've noticed, as another test in this 
case, that many of the people that I’ve 
lately met had thought the Burne- 
Jones exhibition so much the more 
beautiful. I don’t suggest for a mo- 
ment that they were wrong in their 
comparison of the beauty that they 
had seen in the two; and certainly, if 
they had not the clue to Rembrandt, 
there is little in that 
could directly give it them, however 
they might appreciate his work. 

“Of course, Rembrandt is a popular 
He has 
the obvious qualities, overwhelmingly, 
takes 


Burne-Jones 


painter and always must be. 


and up to a certain point he 


every one with him: the qualities that 
as one passes through a gallery make 


certain canvases hold one’s - notice 


sharply with a cry of “There’s a man!’ 


--or a woman, whichever it may be. I 


remember how one day lately, from 
quite the far end of a room, I sudden- 
ly saw a and myself, 
‘There’s a kitchen maid!’ and when I 


went closer, sure enough it was Velas- 


face said to 


quez’ servant, rather grumpy at Mar- 


tha’s cumber about her guest, more 
especially as it was she that was hay- 
ing to the girl very 
much like the nursemaid that 
in another picture near as an angel in 
an attitude of wonderful reverent pity, 
with 
the 


peel onions—a 


stands 


and a brown baize 
Franz Hals has 


studio-gown 
purple sleeves. 
same quality of obviousness: the qual- 
any one 
anyhow 


ity that makes one ask why 
should ever paint a _ portrait 


whereas most artists seem _ to 
give themselves trouble to paint under 


affectation. And no 


else, 


some constrained 
one can escape the effect of this life- 
like work of Rembrandt—such 
traits as that of his friends Six and 
Bonus in this collection, or the portrait 


por- 
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that Miss Bryant admires, of himself, 
in the National Gallery. That’s a por- 
trait one can look at with a lens and 
not see how a single touch could have 
been different. That is realism, and up 
to a certain point it suffices for every- 
body. But after the point reached in 
such portraits as that, and the painted 
portrait of Six (the etching of him is 
quite a different matter), many people 
cannot accept the real in pictures any 
more than they can recognize beauty 
in life, except 
tional limits—young 
sunsets, 
they begin to talk as I used to hear 
Mr. Ruskin talk at Oxford about Dutch 
painters and to ask for such work as 
Burne-Jones’s. And it’s fortunate that 
they can get that kind of pap to nour- 
ish their perceptions a little. 

“I found 
far Rembrandt 
ways seen more than he 
that 
traits. 


within a few conven- 


women, roses, 


fireworks, etcetera, and then 


wondering, too, 
had al- 
painted in 


por- 


myself 
how himself 
particular lifelike class of 

If it were not for the etchings 
one might doubt. But clearly it was 
not so that he saw his mother, in those 
drawings that he did almost as a boy, 
wrinkled, practical, and yet in effect 
as majestic as any of the paintings in 
the work that 
was not so 


which he attained to 
was more than lifelike. It 
that he saw the face of 
embodiment of immortal youth, of the 
glory of living women, the joy of the 
Bride. Nor was _ it saw the 
face of Christ, on the Cross, in that as- 


Saskia, the 


how he 


tounding series of plates, unfinished, in 
the British 
haggard half-inch. 
person, 


Museum: infinity in one 
Nor was it how he 
inces- 
the 


rogue-Dutch- 


saw his own with its 


sant, inexhaustible fascination: 
hot-faced, 


man with crisp, frizzed hair; 


irrepressible 
the roy- 
stering masquerader in velvet and 
steel and gold; the sanguine, self-con- 
fident, life-loving, prodigal artist; the 
poverty-stricken, 


the 


bankrupt, bereaved, 


imperturbable painter; splendid, 
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megalomaniac Rabbi, greater than life, 
decked out in his master’s canonical’s; 
the sunken, half-forgotten old man, 
going out, unconquerable, knowing 
what he knew!—I don’t know of any- 
thing else to compare with that series 
of portraits, unless it is Walt Whit- 
man’s ‘Song of Myself.’ And Whitman, 
by the way, was half a Dutchman.” 

“I wish I could have seen that!” said 
Miss Bryant. 

“It is there,” said the Naturalist, 
“unmistakably, and why it is harder 
to see perhaps in his own portraits is 
possibly because he knew his own out- 
ward appearance so intimately, and 
set it down so unsparingly. The splen- 
dor of what he saw in some of his sit- 
ters very often may have blinded him 
a little to realities on the surface— 
though that was not the usual com- 
ment I heard, but rather that the sur- 
face realism was too much seen in the 
pictures. That portrait of his mother 
seemed to me the most perfect com- 
bination of the two.” 

“I see that that portrait,” I said, “is 
dated here 1655, and clearly it be- 
longs to that period. It can’t be his 
mother, therefore, who died in 1640, 
and what this catalogue prints must 
be a mistake.” 

“Very likely. No doubt his mother 
had to be dead, and Saskia, too, be- 
fore he could paint any living woman 
like that. And as to the later portraits 
of himself, I couldn’t help thinking, as 
I saw what he used to make of his 
vision of Saskia, that no wonder if, 
after her death, he should have felt 
that there was nothing finer left to 
paint in the world than the man that 
could so see and paint her. I don’t 
think he’d have been so very far 
wrong. He certainly never painted 
himself otherwise than superb after 
that, in whatever appearance, trans- 
figuring all the dirt and frowsiness, 
the unkempt, straggling hair, the sor- 
did frocks and caps. 
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“One gets the other side of all this 
far more in the etchings and the draw- 
ings of figures and landscapes. His 
sentiment seems to work more freely 
in these, his incomparable tenderness 
and reverence. In painting he was al- 
ways more on his war-horse. All 
through the black and white work 
from beginning to end the flesh stud- 
ies, the quiet, open landscapes, the Bi- 
ble scenes, the delicate, elaborate, lov- 
ing portraits of all kinds of men, one 
sees the same strong luminous temper, 
the same frank worship for all things 
fine to see, the same indefatigable con- 
science of draughtsmanshlp, the inclu- 
siveness, the compassionate under- 
standing, the incapability for question 
of human nobleness. And these make 
it clear how it came that of all his lat- 
er paintings he could have said, ‘I— 
Rembrandt—I make holy whatever I 
touch or am touch’d from.’ One does 
not feel much doubt as to what kind 
of heart this mar must have had to 
see always what Rembrandt always 
saw in every man and woman and 
thing he painted.” 

The Naturalist had spoken with 
growing fire, so that he, too, seemed to 
glow and quicken and live as I had 
not seen him before. But Mousie was 
fast asleep against his knee: his eyes 
had not left her hair or his voice been 
unaware of her for a moment. 

He resumed: “All that free power 
that underlies the effect of Rem- 
brandt’s work, it seemed to me, was 
akin to what at least is one of the con- 
ditions of the seeing of what I began 
by speaking of as ghosts, if it is not 
the sole ultimate condition. It seems 
to me that the human essentially sees 
and is visible. At that time, when, as 
I said, I was drawing flowers, I had 
specially been trying to get the bril- 
liancy and texture of heads of white 
lilies, working simply in black and 
white chalk upon rough brown paper, 
and studying the balance of light 
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alone. That exercise of the thought 
of the eye no doubt supplied another 
disposing, though not essential, condi- 
tion. And the Rembrandt effect that 
I saw in the theater-entrance was not 
only due to the light in the doorway 
and the darkness of the hall, for the 
hall was brilliant; it was the difference 
between humanity and vulgarity, and 
the light was like the quiet-toned light 
in the face of that burly old Dutch 
writing master, Lievens Coppenol, in 
Rembrandt's big etched plate. Then, 
again, whilst in those realistic, lifelike 
portraits I could not see how anything 
could have been done otherwise than 
it was; in the later ones I could not 
see what was done, or why it should 
have been done in that manner. And 
if, as is alleged, there are haunted 
places, where passionate things have 
happened and ghosts are seen, I do not 
know why an effect of strong emotion 
should not attach itself to a movable 
canvas just as much as to an immov- 
able place. Old pictures may in some 
respects improve as the actual paint- 
ing fades. But to impress this would 
be to ignore the art of painting, which 
builds up its effects with stress and la- 
bor, and almost one might say, when 
one looks at the development of some 
of those etchings, with a wrestling 
that Rembrandt himself could only ex- 
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press in the symbol of the passion of 
Christ, the agony of the Divine in 
Man. But out of it comes creation of 
forms, seen as real, and recognizable 
as alive, and full of unmixed delight, 
not only in the art of painting, but 
everywhere that human spirit escapes. 


“But this little girl will be catching 
cold, I’m afraid, if we let her sleep 
much longer; it must be tea time.” 

So Mousie was gently waked, and 
rubbed her eyes: her cheek 
pink and mottled with the pressure 
where it had rested. The Naturalist 
stretched himself too. 

“Oh, Mousie! I’m so stiff! 
a run!” 

So off they went together, black rac- 
ing figures against the yellow glare of 
the March evening, as fast as the deep- 
rutted road and the brambles along 
the banks would allow them. Miss 
Bryant and I followed more sedately, 
she pondering. As we went, she said 
suddenly: 

“I don’t think he ought to have spok- 
en of Burne-Jones as pap!” 

“Miss Bryant,” I said, “I fancy your 
name is Celtic. Mine is Latin. The 
Naturalist and Rembrandt belong to 
the Dominant Race.” 

Sydney Olivier. 


was all 


Let’s have 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE ITALIAN OF ‘“‘ NEERA,”’ 


IV. 


Anna was alone in the house. There 
had been a storm in the morning, and 
it still rained a little, though the sun 
was beginning to disperse the clouds. 
From every spray of the wisteria hung 


a drop which reflected a single ray of 
wan sunshine, so that the whole space 
under the leafy canopy was one daz- 
zling maze of changeful green and li- 


lac tints. Involuntarily, from time to 
time, Anna glanced toward the ter- 
race, while her agile hands were ever 
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busy opening and shutting drawers—a 
task she longed to have over. It was 
almost done, she thought, when an un- 
expected resistance apprised her of 
some object over-looked at the false 
back of one of the drawers. She shook 
the cabinet rather violently; the false 
back burst open, and a_ sealed letter 
tumbled out. It was a registered let- 
ter, addressed to the Antoin- 
etta Lamberti, and postmarked at Tu- 
nis. 

The girl felt strangely agitated. An- 
toinetta Lamberti had been her moth- 
In her rapt admiration for 


Signora 


er’s name. 
her father she seemed almost to have 
her mother, 
excite- 

there 


annulled the memory of 
so that with the surprise and 
ment of the present 
painful 


discovery, 
mingled a feeling of  re- 
morse. 

Her mother! 
countenance, a 
grey gown trimmed 
Thus and thus only could 
She searched her mem- 


A tall, slight figure, a 
colorless melancholy 
smile, a with 
white lace. 
she recall her. 
ory in vain for some special word or 
gesture, or even look, which might ren- 
der the image more distinct. It was 
very strange! In this house, teeming 
with memories, where the grandmoth- 
er, in the inextinguishable gaiety of 
her happy feminine temperament, was 
still a living smiling presence, which 
the noble man who had been her fath- 
er had so informed with own 


spirit, her mother had come and gone 


his 


like a shadow, leaving no trace. 

Anna leaned back for a moment in 
her chair, overcome by a great rush of 
sadness and something like a presenti- 
ment of disaster. The hand in which 
she held the letter shook, and she read 
and re-read the superscription, peer- 
ing closely at the seal to make sure 
that it had not been broken. On the 
red sealing-wax were two initials ob- 
scurely intertwined, and the date 
marked on the postage-stamp was that 
of the day before her mother’s death. 
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From whom had this letter come, and 
who had the right to open it? 

The envelope exercised a curious 
fascination over Anna, to whose fancy 
the white surface bearing the name of 
one so long dead was like a memorial 
tablet, and once, in obedience to a con- 
fused feeling of mingled fear and re- 
laid it gently down, then 
rose and looked anxiously about her, 
as though asking counsel of the  por- 
traits of her grandmother, her father, 
—her mother, too—which hung upon 
the old-fashioned walls. 

Slowly she drew near to her mother’s 
picture—a pastel charmingly executed 

But the drooping 
concealed the eyes, 


spect, she 


in two tints only. 
pose of the head 
and Anna felt cut to the heart at that 
moment by the impossibility of meet- 
ing her mother’s She blamed 
herself for having forgotten the 
pression of those eyes, and she strove 


look. 
ex- 


painfully to pierce the obscurity of the 
ten years which had intervened since 
she saw them last. It was all to no 
purpose. The tall, swaying figure, the 
pale face, the joyless smile, the grey 
gown with its white laces, comprised 
the whole of her remembrance. 
Moving restlessly round behind her 
upon the 
where the 


desk she paused 
threshold of the 
rain was once more falling heavily and 
the wisteria weeping without restraint, 
and tried to think. Whose was this 
letter? Had she any right to open it? 
Why had it never been opened before? 
And who had put it in the cabinet? 
All at once a cry broke from Anna’s 
lips, for suddenly the thick shadows of 
the past parted at a single point, and 
she beheld her mother, almost in the 
last hour of her life, laboring under 
seemed to a strange 


father’s 
terrace, 


what now her 
and most untimely excitement, though 
it then. But 


she remem- 


she had hardly heeded 
she remembered at last; 
bered with abnormal clearness. 


She had slipped furtively into her 
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mother’s room at a moment when she 
knew the nurse to be absent, and she 
had seen the invalid out of bed, re- 
vealing all the terrible 
brief but most agonizing illness, and 
closing with shaking hands a 
drawer in the cabinet which, at that 
time, stood at the foot of her couch. 
The moment her fell upon the 
child she rebuked her sharply for hav- 
ing come in without asking leave. 

of that 
came back painful distinctness. 
The bed-coverings flung back in the 
hurried movement of a supreme decis- 
ion, a book which had fallen to the 
floor and the spectral figure of the dy- 
ing woman fumbling at the cabinet 
with hands. Even 
could not see the eyes of the vision so 
Either her 
away 


ravages of a 


her 


eye 


Every incident scene now 


with 


fevered now she 
suddenly conjured up. 
mother had _ instantly 
from her, or she herself had hung her 


being re- 


looked 


head in her confusion at 
proved. 

It seemed certain that her mother 
must have left the bed the moment she 
felt herself alone for the express pur- 
pose of putting away this letter. Then 
came on al- 


earthly 


in the last agony which 


most immediately every con- 
sideration had vanished. 
confused recollec- 


open, empty 


Anna retained a 
tion of the funeral, the 
room, her father’s grave and sorrowful 
self-command. She could not remem- 
ber why the cabinet had been moved, 
but it seemed evident that its contents 
had never been examined, and it had 
long been regarded as an object kept 
for sentiment rather than use. 

Now, after a ten interment, 
the letter had come to light and fallen 
into the hands of a girl. How could 
she bring herself to violate 
crecy? 

Anna was much too serious and con- 
desire to rid 
any sort of 


years’ 


its se- 


scientious a person to 
herself, by a quibble, of 


responsibility. She perceived that the 


997 
decision rested with her and that she 
bear its consequences, but she 
wavered yet for one instant between 
reading the letter and destroying it in- 
tact. Death has its rights, but so has 
life. She was the child and heiress of 
the 
ual 
breaking the seal of 
addressed to her, 
truer feeling whispered that the living 
stand in the place of the dead. As she 
the first of 

a registered letter, 
it occurred to that 
would find within the evidence of some 
paid, some 


must 


letter’s 
delicacy 


recipient, but—her habit- 
her 
a document 


from 
not 
a deeper and a 


made shrink 


yet 


reverently broke the five 
seals required for 
her perhaps she 
debt which ought to be 
How might 
accumulated 


duty too long neglected. 
not the obligation 
which she was now taking wholly up- 


have 
on herself? Under the impulse of this 
thought, the other seals were quickly 
rent, and, breathless in her eagerness, 
the the 
bundle of 
like a newspaper than a letter, 


girl drew from envelope a 
more 
closely 


identi- 


sheets which looked 
covered with fine handwriting, 
eal with that of the unfamiliar 
signed with 


super- 
scription, and a conven- 
and unintelligible 
The chirography was, however, 
and elegant, and the line of the margin 
Anna’s 


tional monogram. 


clear 
kept scrupulously straight. 
first feeling was one of disappointment. 
Her fears and anxieties had apparent- 
ly been quite superfluous, and she felt 
little inclination to read what lay be- 
fore her. Glancing idly at the first lines, 
however, in the reaction from her pre- 

the 
from 


vious excitement, she perceived 


words “a prosperous voyage 
Genoa to Tunis,” and wondered wheth- 
er this was the first chapter of a man- 
uscript novel or the account of some 
actual voyage. Then followed a few 
affection for a “lady far 
but so vague and impersonal 
that Anna’s 


Once more she had all 


words of 
away,” 
in character, 
not resolved. 


but let the manuscript drop while she 


doubt was 
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lent an ear to the steadily descending 
rain, and the softly cadenced murmur 
of its fall amid the thick leafage. The 
fresh, damp air that blew in from the 
terrace gave her a sense of exquisite 
pleasure—a suggestion of youthful 
purity and buoyancy which took the 
edge from her sadness. Whenever she 
gave herself up to nature in this way, 
she received inexpressible comfort. 
She had a notion that everything in 
the life, the struggles, the passions of 
men, has had its prototype in nature, 
and she looked with keen sympathy at 
the long clusters of wisteria flowers, 
beaten and bedraggled upon the self- 
same bough where they had lately 
shone in vivid hues of wondrous 
beauty. Then, quite mechanically, she 
resumed her reading: 

“I do not regret my resolution, and 
I hope that you, too, when you are a 
little calmer, will say that I have been 
right. My life had become impossible; 
my position was mean and precarious; 
my very love embittered by difficulties 
and anxieties which left little room 
for its few, floating delights. Do not 
tell me that I should have thought of 
this before. It would be a needless 
piece of cruelty. Some day, I feel sure, 
you will do me justice; and when that 
day arrives, we shall talk of it all like 
two friends who have once made a 
journey together, and who find it 
sweet, after a long separation, to re- 
call its pleasant incidents. 

“Do not let the words, ‘a long separ- 
ation,’ alarm you too much. Every- 
thing is relative, and I see no reason 
why I should not make a little trip to 
Italy at this time next year. You who 
have so lively a fancy can amuse your- 
self by dreaming of a ring at the bell, 
and the exile’s apparition upon the 
threshold of that room of yours which 
opens on the terrace. Perhaps you 
will not be alone. 


* * * * * * * 


“(Later.) I have your letter telling 


me of the baby’s birth. I am quite 
content, and only sorry that you should 
be depressed and anxious. You tor- 
ment yourself because I cannot see 
our daughter. But I will see her some 
day, I give you my word. I hope you 
will call her simply Elvira. It is the 
name—do you remember?—which I 
gave to you before I knew your own. 
It is a name of which I am particular- 
ly fond, and you will think of me 
when you speak it. You say that the 
little one is not like your other daugh- 
ter, and I am very glad of it. Keep 
me informed about your health, which 
will, I trust, continue good in every 
respect. Above everything keep calm 
and composed. I watch over your hap- 
piness, as you see, even from a dis- 
tance, but a woman’s true happiness 
consists in exciting no remark, and in 
bringing herself into perfect harmony 
with her surroundings. I should be 
very sorry to have the little one grow 
up with those extravagant and exalt- 
ed notions about many things which 
—you will excuse me for saying it— 
are rather characteristic of your fam- 
ily. Try then to chasten your own 
heart and fancy. It will be better for 


all concerned.” 
* ~ + 7 ” * ~ 


“By a strange accident which 


I will not now stop to explain, but 
which you will pardon on the score of 
the vagrant life I have been leading, 
I have just found, in my valise, a long 
letter which I thought had gone to you 
weeks ago. I am very penitent, but 
why should you work yourself into 
such an agony of alarm? The letter I 
received this morning is positively des- 
perate. You say you are not well, but 
permit me to say that your malady 
probably springs from a morbid imag- 
ination. Keep a quiet mind and you 
will soon recover. You say that Elvira 
has eyes like mine. I hope the resem- 
blance is not too striking! It will be 
better, I think, for me to write less 
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frequently in future. Be sure 
you destroy my letters as I always de- 
stroy yours. What has been, has been. 
We have escaped so far. Do not let 


our ship founder in sight of port.” 
* * * a : * * 


Anna read all this without the quiv- 
er of an eyelash—as though paralyzed 
by the emotion which the horrible mis- 


sive excited. At first she did not un- 
derstand; then she tried not to under- 
stand; and then illusion became im- 
possible. She grew hot and cold by 
turns. No suspicion which had oc- 
curred to her while she still hesitated 
about reading the letter had come near 
the truth. How should she, whose 
youth had glided so smoothly by—all 
its energies absorbed in a dream of 
good and noble things—how could she 
ever have imagined the shameful fact 
which left a stain on the honor of her 
family, and on her father’s name? 

At the thought of her father Anna 
groaned aloud. She felt a mad im- 
pulse to oppose, to resist, to cry—this 
is false! this is impossible! it cannot 
and shall not be! 

Her father! His image came back 
to her in all its noble simplicity and 
loyalty; so high-minded, so far above 
all mean and mundane considerations, 
and she felt the stab of that anguish 
without a name, beside which our sor- 
row for the dead is mild and pale. His 
whole life had been spent in sowing 
seeds of good, and now the very tree 
of evil had sprouted upon his grave! 

But who was the man who had dared 
challenge comparison with Gentile 
Lamberti?—the heartless villain who 
had abandoned the woman he pro- 
fessed to love when she was about to 
become a mother; the cold and calcu- 
lating reprobate who measured the ex- 
pression of his affection so carefully 
in these odious pages? Anna tried to 
recall the persons who had frequented 
the old house ten years before; she 
glanced again at the involved initials 
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of the seal, then paused, arrested by a 
sense of shame. The face depicted in 
the two-toned pastel, the face of the 
mother who did not meet her eye, but 
whom she remembered so wan and 
sad, seemed suddenly to flush. 

It might have moved her to pity, but 
it did not. Her maiden purity 
rendered her incapable of the compas- 
sion which comes easily to those who 
have already known the tears and tor- 
ment of passion. She had never loved, 
but if she had it would not have been 
thus; and she writhed under a sense 
of two-fold profanation; the one vague, 
remote, affecting only her own wom- 
anly feeling; the other sharp and 
cruel, for it touched her filial idolatry. 
That which her innocent imagination 
failed to grasp seemed all the more 
dreadful for the mystery which in- 
volved it, and when the dark tumult 
of her thoughts was crossed by an in- 
voluntary recollection of Elvira’s cold, 
unsympathetic face, she cried aloud, 
“A stranger! A stranger! No sister!” 
then hid her face in her hands and 


sobbed uncontrollably. 
. - a » on a _ 


very 


When Anna came to herself it was 
to see the housemaid standing only a 
few paces away and regarding her 
with looks of intense commiseration. 

“Signorina,” the girl ventured to say, 
“we have to submit in the end. It 
makes one ill to weep so wildly.” 

Anna looked blankly at her. What 
did the woman mean? She could not 
listen to her then, and she besought 
her to go away. The 
ture turned to go, then essayed one 
more word of comfort: “The 
master is surely in a better place. 

“Ah,” thought Anna, “she fancies I 
am still weeping for my father! How 
a chain of lies does lengthen itself out, 
until it entangles even the innocent!” 

What she had to do now was to hide 
her sorrow and despair; to smile with 
torture at her heart, to feign, to lie. 


obedient crea- 


dear 


” 
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She had sobbed at her father’s grave, 
little dreaming that infinitely more 
bitter tears awaited her, the tears that 
must be Do the conse- 
quences of evil never end? Must the 
fault of woman affect a 
family, and fill with anguish and re- 
proach the very silence of the grave? 


concealed. 


one whole 


No cruel word passed the girl’s lips; 
and yet the consciousness that she 
could not yet forgive filled 
with a bitterness that seemed to blunt 
The fab- 
her existence was crumbling. 


her soul 


every tender feeling. whole 
ric of 
Her intense family love, the pride of 
belonging to an unstained the 
noble and helpful dream of a tradition 


race, 


of honor, the aureole which for years, 
not to say centuries, had shone round 
the name of Lamberti, and to keep 


whose maintenance intact she had so 
ardently accepted as her own mission 
—all were dissolving in nothingness; 
while she, a simple, inexperienced girl, 
found herself suddenly confronted by 
some of the most cruel of the problems 
which baffle the intelligence of moral- 
ists and philosophers. She realized her 
own utter weakness and insignificance 
and felt as though she were lost in an 
country, without counsel or 
When she raised her eyes 
had 


enemy's 
suppport. 
to the beloved walls where 
loved to trace the peaceful history of 


she 


her progenitors, tears blinded her vis- 
ion. There was a stain on everything 
now; the painted garlands, the azure 
ribbons, the the very quiet 
corner where she had played with her 
dolls, pleased the fancy of other good 
and happy little girls who had played 
before her, 


mirrors, 


the same noiseless games 
while their ancestors looked smilingly 
on from the sacred panels of the dear 
old And pro- 
faned! 

A sudden impulse came upon her to 
light the few pine branches which had 


room. now it was all 


been laid in the empty fireplace after 
the winter fires were put out, and to 
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lay the infamous letter upon them, 
having done which she experienced a 
slight sense of relief. This was perhaps 
what her mother would have done ten 
years before, if had had the 
strength; and something of the stern- 


she 


ness of the executioner sustained her 
with trembling hands 
all the stray bits of half-burned 


while she col- 
lected 
paper, and thrust them back into the 
flames. 

But Elvira! 
cious reality—the embodied shame, the 


Ah, there was the atro- 


thief, the stranger! 

A dull sense of rage returned upon 
her, and glancing involuntarily at the 
mirror she was terrified by the change 
in her own face, and its look of ruth- 
less hatred. And at the same instant 
the memory came back to her of a day 
father had stood 
side by side that 
and both had smiled at the strong re- 
The evoca- 


when she and her 


before same glass, 
semblance between them. 
tion of that image gave her a piercing 
stab. It rose before her solemn and 
yet radiant; 
to have hollowed out under the great 
a refuge for the soul; the 


mouth soften- 


those eyes which seemed 


forehead 
clear cut features; the 


ing, by its extreme sensitiveness, the 
lines of alternate bitterness and com- 
passion; the furrows traced by sorrow 


and scorn; and that fleeting, soulful 
smile which left a reflected gleam be- 
hind it after it had passed away. Like 
a long compressed spring suddenly re- 
laxed and recovering in an instant all 
its pristine vigor, Anna regained pos- 

true self. “After all,” 
“IT am his daughter,” and 


session of her 
she thought, 
she became calm. 

It was as if she had put on magic ar- 
mor. Her father had revived in her. 
His magnanimity, his broad and char- 
judging, found voice 
How 


itable mode of 
and made themselves 
should she, his daughter, in the house 
where he had lived so nobly, not strive 


at least to be like him? Was not the 


heard. 
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very void created about her by the past, the present, or the future, since 
blow she had just received another it lay with her alone to transmit what 
and a closer bond with him? What he had been? 

could ever divide them now—in the 


Nuova Antologia. 
(To be continued.) 





PEACE WITH HONOR. 


When we in riches have reposed our trust, 
And said to Peace, “’Tis, that we love thee well,” 
Peace hath replied, “Your honor lies in dust; 
How can ye love me who with honor dwell? 
Who loveth life too fondly, lose it must; 
Who spurveth life for honor shall discover 
How, while his riches crumble, and are rust, 
True life remaineth to the fond true lover.” 
Peace, we have learnt thy lesson. Mighty power, 
To whom, divinely born, it doth belong 
Neither to do, nor yet to suffer, wrong, 
Now, glorious Freedom, speak, “Oh, in this hour, 
When earth distressful groans with war’s increase, 
Say, Ocean-mistress, ‘England is for peace.’ ” 


Thou hast a voice now, England. Thou canst speak, 
No longer hushed as one of war afraid: 
Thou hast no heed of tremors, like a maid 
Who knows her treasure vast, her beauty weak. 
Lo! There is Peace. See, how she helpless stands 
The new Iphigenia! Wolvish eyes 
Glare at her, burning for her sacrifice, 
To loose through blood their blood-embattled hands. 
Go, mighty voice, plead for her! Through all lands 
Pure is thy name: the omnipresent Sea, 
With all its freedom-loving waters glad, 
Once at thy bidding set the prisoners free: 
So, with invulnerable armor clad, 
Plead now for Peace! All heaven shall plead with thee. 


The Spectator. A. G. B. 
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LONDON DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK. 


The last of the pink coats disap- 
round the corner of the firwood on the 
crest of the hill, and the grooms with 
the second horses clattered down the 
short cut of a muddy lane. The doctor 
gathered up his reins with a sigh. “Ah, 
yes, it’s a dog’s life that we poor 
country G. P.’s lead,” he said, ‘a dog’s 
life. I tell you, those swell London 
consultants simply don’t know that 
they’re born.” And he touched up his 
horse that was every bit as keen on a 
run that bright hunting morning as he 
was himself, and rattled away in his 
high gig, leaving a fragrant trail of 
tobacco behind him, and the recollec- 
tion of a wholesome, hearty, weather- 
beaten face, that was certain to have 
lost its momentary discontent by the 
time he reached his patient at the other 
end of fifteen miles of bleak and hilly 
road. 

“They simply don’t 
born,” was what he said. 

Perhaps not, for indeed they can 
searcely have one leisure moment in 
which to realize the fact. And yet 
those London consultants more, al- 
most, than the men of any other class, 
must be constantly and oppressively 
aware of the struggle for existence. 
The country G. P.—our rubicund, 
sporting friend—ought to have known 
better; but he was only one of many. 
For, to the medical provincial, as well 
as to the lay public, the private life 
of the London doctor, like the private 
life of the London cabman, is shrouded 
in mystery. We see both of them on 
duty day after day. We expect them 
to be there when wanted, at any hour 
of the day or night, and are seriously 
annoyed with them if they fail us. 
They are as much our servants as are 
our own butlers and coachmen. We 
treat them as superior machines con- 


know they’re 


structed for the use and benefit of 
mankind, and dedicated to his service, 
and feel we have fulfilled every possi- 
ble duty that can be required of us to- 
ward them when we have paid them 
our two guineas, or two-and-six. And 
when, in an outburst of gratitude for 
complete recovery of health when we 
had feared the worst, we give our doc- 
tor an extra fee or a silver inkstand 
with a graceful inscription engraved 
thereon, many of us do it in much the 
same spirit that causes us to tip our 
cabby an extra shilling when he has 
caught our train for us against heavy 
odds. For it is the business of these 
men to save our lives and to catch our 
trains. It is quite another story when 
a stranger rescues us from death by 
drowning, or other accident, or when 
our friend whips up his best cob in or- 
der that we may be in time. They do 
not do these things for gain, and so we 
are sincerely grateful to our friend, 
and clamor for the noble stranger to 
whom we owe everlasting gratitude, 
to get a medal. But the doctor is an 
unauthorized member of the Royal 
Humane Society. He has made a 
trade of saving life, and cannot either 
expect medals or much enthusiasm. 
To say accurately whether the cab- 
man or his fellow-servant, the consult- 
ant, has the busiest life would be diffi- 
cult, but if we count brain work as 
well as bodily fatigue, then the doctor 
has it. It is only when he finds him- 
self so busy that to put one more item 
into his day’s work would be an im- 
possibility, that the consultant knows 
that he is either at the top of the tree 
or on one of its highest branches. 
From the very beginning of his ca- 
reer his life is never an idle one. From 
one of the universities he comes to 
walk one of the hospitals, takes his de- 
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gree, spends a year or more as house- 
surgeon or house-physician, another 
year in French or German laboratories 
and, having decided that his weaker 
brethren may go to the colonies or the 
provinces, but that he will start where 
there are most to fight, but most to be 
fought for, he settles down behind his 
brass plate in the medical rabbit war- 
ren that lies round Cavendish Square, 
to face hard work and harder fighting. 
Sir James Paget is credited with hav- 
ing advised a young consultant to “put 
up his brass plate and go away for 
five years.” And to their sorrow, the 
Oxford or Cambridge man, and the 
young Scot who has come from Edin- 
burgh and Germany with a collection 
of testimonials, a profound knowledge 
of German methods, a dogged deter- 
mination to be one day a physician to 
royalty or perish in the attempt, and 
a persevering, all-enduring capacity 
for hard work, find the advice (wheth- 
er authentic or not) painfully near the 
mark. 

But the young specialist does not 
spend those five years in waiting, like 
avery Mariana of spiders, for a fly 
that never comes. True, the patient 
is a rara avis, and the paying patient 
rarer still. The doctor’s income is, in 
most cases, derived chiefly from a 
small hospital appointment, and eked 
out by what he makes by literary hack- 
work; that is, always supposing him 
to be a young man of ability, for liter- 
ary work is hard to get. 

If he is fortunate enough to get some 
“devilling” to do for one of his seniors, 
he is lucky, and if the senior is a man 
of note, he is luckier still. When sum- 
mer comes, and London is a fiery fur- 
nace full of dirt, dust and unsavory 
odors, and when that human mystery, 
the caretaker, who is a very bat in her 
fondness for deserted buildings, an- 
swers the rarely-rung bell, the young 
consultant rejoices, for his day has 
come. While the medical aristocracy 
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of Cavendish Square, Harley Street, 
and Stratford Place are out of town, 
little Dr. Blank emerges like a hungry 
sparrow and eagerly picks up the 
crumbs provided by the patients of 
these great men. And if, when au- 
tumm comes, a patient who has benefit- 
ed by his treatment remembers Jos- 
eph, and calls him in again, and Sir 
Somebody Something expresses grati- 
fication at the way in which his work 
has been done during his absence, Dr. 
Blank feels that his foot is firmly 
planted on the first rung of the ladder 
that leads to success. It is a very high 
ladder, and although the lower rungs 
are uncomfortably crowded, there is 
always plenty of room at the top. At 
the bottom, the struggling crowds 
push and jostle each other, and the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
is daily exemplified, so that the young 
medical graduate of brilliant promise 
and more brilliant hopes is often lost 
in the surging waves of humanity, and 
disappears forever. 

An occupant of one of the ladder’s 
highest rungs lately complained that 
during the first ten years of his career 
he had not had enough work, and dur- 
ing the last ten—and it is to be hoped 
he has still many years before him— 
he had had too much. At the same 
time he acknowledged that the work 
of the last part was of so much less 
harassing and wearing a nature than 
that of the first, that he sometimes 
wondered how he ever managed to 
struggle through those first ten years. 
“You will kill yourself. You are burn- 
ing the candle at both ends,” was said 
many years ago to one who is now a 
veteran and a hero amongst medical 
men. “It is my only possible way of 
making both ends meet,” was the re- 
ply. Literary hack-work and drudgery 
meant work night and day. A subor- 
dinate office in one of the large hospit- 
als meant a great many duties and a 
small salary, and both his literary la- 
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bors and hospital duties involved an 
unsparing and constant devotion to 
them of all the young physician’s men- 
tal and physical powers. 

In certain respects, when the first 
few years are past, things become a 
little easier, and in others the struggle 
is just as hard, for the specialist’s rep- 
utation almost invariably comes be- 
fore his means. There are few people 
more trammelled by the consideration 
of appearances than the London doc- 
When, by his ability and persist- 
ent energy—by his “Contributions to 
Our Knowledge of the Action” of var- 
ious drugs, and his treatises delivered 
at Pathological or Pharmaceutical 
or Medical Societies—he has made his 
name known in certain circles, as that 
of a rising young doctor with a good 
knowledge of his special subject, and 
a general practitioner has asked him 
to meet him in consultation, he feels 
obliged to hire a carriage for the occa- 
sion. This is not from false and fool- 
ish pride, but simply because the exi- 
gencies of medical etiquette and soci- 
ety demand it of him. For the same 
reason, when he is nobody, he may 
travel third-class and go in the econ- 
omical omnibus, but when there is a 
chance of his being recognized as Dr. 
So-and-So, a rising consultant, it is 
considered desirable by the profession 
and its employers that he should take 
a first-class ticket, and as far as possi- 
ble eschew the humble ’bus. He must, 
as his reputation increases, start a 
one-horse brougham, and then a 
brougham and pair, and take a house 
in the correct street for medical fash- 
ion before his income actually allows 
him to do so. 

Why so much shop front should be 
necessary one often wonders. It cer- 
tainly seems hard on the rising practi- 
tioner, for the system is one based up- 
on unmistakably false principles, but 
as it does exist, the faculty is obliged 
to conform to it. His smart house and 


tor. 
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carriage and man-servant form part 
of the consultant’s stock-in-trade, and, 
once his name is known, he can as lit- 
tle afford to do without them as an ac- 
tor can dispense with his theatrical 
properties. Shylock, in the morning- 
dress of a modern English gentleman, 
and acted in a drawing-room early in 
the afternoon, might fall rather flatly 
on the average British Philistine, even 
in Sir Henry Irving’s hands. The Phil- 
istine public must ever have its mon- 
ey’s worth in accessories. 

The country doctor will send for Dr. 
So-and-So of Harley Street, or Brook 
Street, or Cavendish Square, when he 
would not do so if Dr. So-and-So’s 
brass plate was only to be found in a 
small and not very well-known side 
street in the same locality. Nor can 
one blame the country doctor. It is 
rather the patient who is to blame or 
the friends of the patient, and, above 
all, human nature. It sounds as though 
we had not done our very best for our 
friends, when we only sent for Dr. 
Smith of Gower Street, who was 
dropped by a ’bus at the corner, and 
came modestly up the steps with a 
shabby black bag and an _ overcoat 
shiny at the seams; while even if the 
consultant cannot cure, and does not 
help to arrest the disease, and our 
friend dies it is a consolation to think 
that Sir Blank Blank of Cavendish 
Square, and Dr. Somebody of Harley 
Street came in their carriages and 
their fur-lined overcoats, and gave 
their most profound attention to the 
ease. And yet, perhaps, Dr. Smith 
may have some special knowledge of 
the subject which is possessed by 
neither Sir Blank Blank nor Dr. Some- 
body, and which might have enabled 
him to treat the case more successful- 
ly than either of them could do—as 
they themselves would be the first to 
acknowledge. 

It is said that the legal profession 
sees the worst side of every one. The 
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medical profession may also see the 
worst, but it sees the best as well. 
Amongst his patients the physician 
has those ill from imagination, want 
of work, or over-indulgence in one 
form or another—those who spend their 
time in worshipping their own bodies 
and offering up their relations and 
friends as human sacrifices on the al- 
tars of these unworthy deities. The 
malaude imaginaire, the neurotic, hys- 
terical patient, and the common or us- 
ual human pig, are by no means un- 
common types. But, just as often, the 
doctor meets with the man or woman 
suffering from some mortal and agon- 
izing malady, the existence of which 
is known only to their physician and 
themselves. Day in, day out—month 
in, month out—year after year, he sees 
men and women smitten by cruel dis- 
ease, bearing their cross, with an un- 
selfish, uncomplaining heroism which 
approaches the ideal, for it seeks no 
reward. 

It is one of the doctor’s privileges 
that to him are known some of the 
truest heroes and heroines of life’s 
battlefield. He sees them receive un- 
flinchingly their sentence of death. 
He has the honor of knowing those 
who spend their lives on beds of sick- 
and weakness and pain, and yet 
are always cheerful, always un- 
complaining, and always filled with 
thought and sympathy for every one 
else. It was a very distinguished 
London physician who lately com- 
plained that there were three prescrip- 
tions which he almost daily wished to 
give, but which no living chemist 
would make up. These were:—1. Sun- 
shine for those who cannot go abroad; 
2. Rest for those who need it but can- 
not get it; 3. Work for those who are 
ill for want of it. 

As we have, very many of us, as we 
have already said, a certain unac- 
knowledged tendency to regard our 
doctor as a superior machine, dedicat- 


ness 
who 


ed to our service and designed for the 
study of our health, we are sometimes 
apt to forget that he is, after all, mere- 
ly human. It is a startling, but possi- 
bly wholesome surprise, to hear the 
doctor’s family callously sweep one 
wholesale into a list of equally inhu- 
man beings, called “The Patients.” 
“The Patients” are regarded by the 
doctor’s family as their natural ene- 
mies. Necessary evils of course they 
are, but evils, without doubt. For the 
doctor’s time is not his own, nor that 
of his relations any more than is the 
convenience of the doctor’s household 
the property of any one of them. They 
belong to the patients. The patient, 
as a general rule, seems freely to 
knowledge this fact to him or herself. 
The cook may rage in the nether re- 
gions over a dinner that is slowly but 
The butler 
sternly and persistently smite the 
and family 


ac- 


surely committing suicide. 
may 
gong. The doctor's wife 
may, so to speak, champ their bits and 
prance at the thought of the overture 
or first act on a first night which they 
are missing. But the patient only lin- 
gers longer, like the lady in the song. 

In urgent cases, as even the doctor’s 
wife generously acknowledges, the pa- 
tient or patient’s friends cannot take 
into consideration for a moment the 
fact that they are disturbing 
nicely laid scheme for the doctor’s re- 
laxation by calling him out at untim- 
eous hours. Stalls at the opera, theat- 
er tickets, dinner parties, church ser- 
vices, concerts, and lectures—nay, even 
funerals, weddings and the christening 
of his own child—are given up without 
a murmur when the urgency of the 
case is indisputable. But who can 
wonder if the overworked physician 
bemoans himself a little, and his bet- 
ter-half uses intolerant language when 
a carefully planned and joyously antic- 
ipated pleasure has been knocked on 
the head by a frantic telegram de- 
manding his immediate attendance at 


some 
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a remote suburb, and he finds on reach- 
ing there that the sender of the un- 
welcome wire has been a_ hysterical 
lady or some of the over-nervous rela- 
tions of a mildly ill patient. 

The doctor’s wife has, indeed, much 
need of patience. She sees but little 
of her husband, and when she does see 
him, late at night, early in the morn- 
ing, or when they are driving together 
to a dinner party, their chances of sus- 
tained conversation are but few. This 
is why the consultant’s wife rarely or 
never employs her own husband as 
family doctor, but entrusts the care of 
the family’s health to a general prac- 
titioner. It might be weeks before the 
great man could find time to examine 
Freddy’s eyes, or see whether baby 
was suffering merely from teething 
rash, or from measles. It is told of a 
celebrated physician, not long dead, 
that having one day met in Harley 
Street, not far from his own door, a 
nurse and two children with whose 
charming appearance he was much 
struck, he stopped and chatted with 
them. “May I ask whose children 
those are?” he said to the nurse, on 
parting. “Your own, sir,’ the nurse 
replied. 

The doctor’s meals, as a_ rule, are 
movable feasts. He very frequently 
lunches in his carriage, and even his 
long-suffering cook must feel murder- 
ous (although “Poor Lamb” is the 
kindly epithet we have heard that 
large-minded woman more than once 
use to her unconscious employer) when 
the dinner hour is changed at ten min- 
utes’ notice from 7.30 to 6, or is given 
two hours after its appointed time 
wherein to destroy itself. The pa- 
tients, according to the doctor’s fam- 
ily, are generally supposed to think 
that their physician requires no more 
sustenance than what is contained in 
the air he breathes. They have a par- 
tiality for consulting him at his lunch- 
eon or dinner hour. They arrive punc- 
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tually at 1 or 7.30 or 8, and insist upon 








seeing him. And, though the gong 
makes loud remonstrance, and the 
dishes clatter suggestively, they will 
not leave their victim until he has 
heard in detail all their symptoms, 
and given in detail his opinion. And 
then, having told them that, above all 
things, they must avoid all hurry with 
regard to their food, and take their 
meals leisurely and quietly, chewing 
each bite a certain number of times, 
and on no account doing anything so 
foolish as “bolting” their food, which 
must lead to dyspepsia, gout, and, af- 
ter that, the Deluge, the doctor hurries 
back to his dinner table and takes a 
meal of four courses in exactly five 
minutes and a half. “An important 
case? we asked a distinguished Scot as 
he returned with a perturbed face to 
the ruins of a meal. “No, no,” he said 
with tired despondency—‘“a havering 
body.” It is naturally an added ag- 
gravation that the most inconsiderate 
of patients are very frequently the 
most unprofitable ones from a mone- 
tary point of view. The person who 
has so little idea of the value of the 
doctor’s time that he will waste it by 
never-ending garrulity and endless un- 
necessary questions usually is a person 
whose own time is of no value to any 
one, and who can, consequently, pay 
only half a fee, or, more probably, no 
fee at all. 

The question of fees is a serious one 
to the rising physician. His engage- 
ment book may look fat and flourish- 
ing; he may have one patient succeed- 
ing another in rapid succession from 
nine till two, and yet at the end of 
that time he may find himself only two 
guineas to the good. The numbers of 
people who come to consult him as 
the parents or widows, or sons or 
daughters, or brothers or sisters, or 
uncles or aunts of medical men, and 
therefore with an immunity from fees 
is remarkable. Other patients, too, 
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by a curious process of ingenious rea- 
soning, also frequently claim this im- 
munity. Why the Church should be 
exempt, one cannot tell. Nor can the 
clergyman who is a credit to his cloth 
tell either, but this immunity is very 
frequently insisted upon. It is with 
real regret that the doctor feels obliged 
to explain to the struggling vicar with 
a large family and a small living, that 
in spite of his well-appointed and 
handsome consulting-room, he, too, 
has but a small living and a large fam- 
ily to support. But he has no such 
feeling when a cierical gentleman of 
unquestionable means, who does not 
hesitate to pay large sums for all pos- 
sible luxuries, and who can even afford 
to be generous toward the building or 
restoration funds of his poorer breth- 
ren, and other more catholic charities, 
regards himself as a charitable object 
and requests advice gratis. 

There is yet another class of patient 
—and usually a very aristocratic class 
of patieat—which despises the ready- 
money system in regard to fees, and 
prefers to run up a leng bill, which is 
paid—sometimes. If it is not paid, 
however, the patients frequently use 
their influence to induce their friends 
to consult their doctor, and as some of 
the friends are sure to pay, and our 
notions of morality are all so different, 
it may perhaps be considered that they 
are paying in kind. It was a shrewd 
old Scottish farmer who, when the 
doctor who had for many years attend- 
ed him and his family, mildly suggest- 
ed that the time seemed to him to have 
arrived when it might be well for him 
to settle his little bill, remonstrated in 
grieved surprise: “But, man, ye’ve had 
a’ oor custom.” 

But the doctor of the distinguished 
patient not unfrequently has to take 
comfort in the same thought. The pa- 
tient with a moral’ twist, who presents 
as his fee two bad shillings carefully 
wrapped up in tissue paper is, fortun- 
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ately, very rare; but he who chooses 
to regard two sovereigns as two guin- 
eas is met with every day. A lady of 
our acquaintance once consulted an 
eminent specialist and left what 
imagined to be two guineas on his 
study table. On reaching home she 
found to her consternation that she 
Was a pound to the good, but that a 
bright new farthing which she had 
had in her purse had disappeared. In 
great haste she drove back to the con- 
sultant’s house and rectified her mis- 
take with many apologies. “You are 
by no means the first of my patients 
who has made the mistake, madam,” 
said the courtly old gentleman, “but 
you are the very first who has rectified 
ang 

The long country journey is usually 
the doctor’s easiest and pleasantest 
way of making money. The fur-coat- 
ed gentleman in the first-class carriage 
who has bought all the publications of 
Sir George Newnes, and Gaboriau’s 
latest, and who has settled himself 
down in a comfortable corner for two 
hours’ uninterrupted bliss before be- 
ginning to skim the “British Medical,” 
or tackle a German pamphlet that 
would unhinge the mind of a less 
great man, is the consultant whose ar- 
rival is being so eagerly looked for by 
the anxious family two hundred miles 
away. There is, of course, a certain 
ratio per mile, but even when he con- 
sents to go a long journey for half the 
regulation fee, the doctor can usually 
make in one day and by seeing one pa- 
tient, double what he could make by 
staying at home and seeing a dozen. 
Even when other engagements have 
to be cancelled wholesale, a telegram 
ealling on him to travel half across 
England at half an _ hour’s notice is 
rarely an unwelcome summons. Such 
once received by a 
As he was pre- 


she 


a summons was 
distinguished surgeon. 
paring to start a second telegram ar- 


rived. “Don’t come too late,” it said, 
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and so, to prevent any such unhappy 
contingency, the surgeon gave up 
every other engagement and went off 
by a still earlier train. After a jour- 
ney of several hours he arrived, only 
to find the patient dead. “Did you 
not get my telegram?” asked the coun- 
try practitioner who had been in at- 
tendance. “I wired you not to come, 
as it was too late.” A more serious 
telegraphic slip than a mere want of 
stops was that which arose when a 
London physician got a telegram de- 
manding his immediate attendance, 
and signed, “Richard the First, Wick- 
enham.” With a smile of pity for the 
harmless lunatic, the consultant was 
about to consign the telegram to his 
waste-paper basket, when it occurred 
to him that he possessed a patient, Mr. 
Richard by name, who lived at The 
Firs, Twickenham. 

To the doctor’s family the country 
patient is considered much the least 
objectionable. They do not, as a rule, 
hunt the doctor from his house after 
dark, nor are they to be found lurking 
in the study or dining-room, or run 
against in the hall, at the most ineon- 
venient times and seasons. With them, 
too, are associated such very desirable 
tokens of gratitude as fruit, game, 
poultry, fish, eggs, flowers and Devon- 
shire cream. For, in the matter of 
presents, the favorite curate is simply 
not in it when compared with the pop- 
His presents are as 
numerous. 


ular physician. 
miscellaneous as they are 
Silver bowls and silver plate of all 
sorts, patent fireguards (the patient’s 
own invention) which will not work, 
luncheon baskets, umbrellas, valuable 
paintings by famous artists, and flow- 
er paintings and poker and fretwork 
from the ambitious amateur; dogs, 
Persian kittens, monkeys and parrots, 
snakes and serpents that are a terror 
to the household, books, bicycles, 
chairs and tables. From abroad, too, 
come strange and delightful edibles— 
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cassava cakes and mangoes, barrels 
of oysters, chutney, buffalo humps, 
and groves of pineapples (with our 
own eyes have we seen a grove of 
forty pineapples in the house of a doc- 
tor in Stratford Place), and ornaments 
in gold and silver, Indian and African 
weapons and armor, and the skins of 
tigers and of grizzly bears. A tribute 
of fried fish comes from an East End 
Jewess, who also contributes an un- 
appetizing form of biscuit called Pass- 
over cake. A brewer sends ale, a wine 
merchant champagne; stalls and boxes 
flow in from theatrical personages; 
authors, professional and amateur, are 
lavish with copies of their works, and 
the dear kind old lady that nearly all 
of us have the happiness of knowing, 
keeps up a continual gentle stream of 
tea-cosies, embroidered slippers, com- 
forters, knitted gloves, and sofa-cush- 
ions worked in the most glaring and 
fastastic impossibilities ever contrived 
by means of “crewel” wool and aniline 
dyes. 

If ingratitude seems to him a common 
vice, the physician must also acknowl- 
edge that gratitude is a common vir- 
tue. Amongst his poorer patients, 
perhaps, this virtue shines even more 
brightly than it does at the West End; 
and of poor patients heis likely to 
have had thousands. One who held 
for seven years the office of casualty 
physician in a large London hospital 
tells us that during that time, four 
times a week, he considerably 
more than sixty patients in an hour. 
The largest number he ever saw in a 
morning was three hundred and ten, 
while his average number on a Satur- 
day morning—the busiest one of the 
week—was two hundred and thirty- 
It seems almost in- 


saw 


five and one-fifth. 
credible that, with such a very short 
time devoted to each of them, the cases 
should be properly diagnosed and pre- 
seribed for; but this physician, whose 
statements are quite beyond 


appeal, 
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assured us that, while he was at work 
there, he would have been quite will- 
ing to allow any physician or physi- 
cians, selected by any responsible body 
whatsoever, to stand beside him, pick 
out any case at random, and criticize 
the treatment, knowing that if they 
judged fairly they must confess that 
it was, upon the whole, good. The 
possibility of such rapidity meant, of 
course, that the arrangements in the 
hospital dispensary were as nearly 
perfect as possible, and that the phar- 
macopeeia was very complete indeed. 

The duties of casualty physician are 
naturally the most wearing, but the 
office of assistant physician, and even 
the post of full physician, involves a 
very considerable amount of work. 
Sometimes, indeed, it may mean that 
on one day the physician may have to 
give a lecture of one hour or more, 
superintend a practical class, and see 
as many as fifty out-patients; and, 
should he happen to be one of the jun- 
ior staff, or should one of his col- 
leagues be unable to take his own work, 
he may also have the care of several 
wards entrusted to him. He some- 
times has very full days indeed, this 
successful physician. Let us take a 
typical case and watch the doctor as 
he goes through his day’s work, and, 
for choice, let us take a day in the sea- 
son, which is for him, as well as for 
the great aristocratic Unemployed, the 
busiest time of the year. At 7.30 he 
breakfasts, reading his letters and just 
skimming through the morning papers 
as he does so. Eight o’clock finds him 
in his study, where most of the next 
hour is spent in dictating letters to his 
secretary. Eluding as best he can the 
importunities of one or two besieging 
patients, he then hurries out to his 
waiting carriage, for he lectures from 
9 till 10 at the School of Medicine in 
which he holds office. At 10.30 he is 
again in his consulting-room, seeing 
patients. His luncheon is probably de- 


voured in hasty mouthfuls in his 
brougham as he goes to see some pa- 
tient who is too ill to come and see 
him, or as he drives to the station on 
his way to a country consultation. Sup- 
posing the country journey to be a 
short one, say to Surrey, he probably 
on his way back stops at Clapham 
Junction and there catches a train to 
Peckham or Highgate. From thence 
he goes to see a patient in town, and, 
about 9 p. m., he arrives home, tired, 
tealess and ready for dinner, which is 
more than ready for him, to find a 
messenger waiting to ask him to go at 
once to a serious case at Maida Vale 
or Hammersmith or in the wilds of 
South Kensington. He snatches an 
uncomfortable meal and goes off to re- 
turn at midnight, “and so to bed,” as 
Mr. Pepys would say, to again 
next morning in time for his early 
breakfast and ready for another round. 
In one point in particular does the con- 
sultant come better off than the gener- 
al practitioner. His night bell is not 
rung more frequently than three or 
four times a month, nor does he, like 
that unhappy G.P., have to rise from 
his bed and return to it two or three 
times during the night. Now and 
again a specially important case must 
necessitate nightwork, but, as a rule, 
he only sees patients in consultation 
with their own medical men, and has, 
therefore, to take no part in 
their treatment after he has once seen 
them and delivered an opinion on the 
case. 

One considerable item in the consult- 
ant’s day is his correspondence, as his 
secretary and his postman know to 
their cost. When a patient comes to 
see him, unaccompanied by a doctor, 
he almost invariably sends a report on 
the case to the patient’s own medical 
attendant, to the patient’s friends, or 
to both. We sometimes hear the gen- 
eral practitioner complain of the con- 
sultant’s arrogance and ingratitude 


rise 


active 
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when he owes a large number of pa- 
tients directly to the recommendation 
of the G.P., and never so much as ac- 
knowledges that he has seen them; 
but, on the other hand, very many con- 
sultants send full reports on the cases 
they have seen, to the practitioners 
who have sent them, and are thanked 
for their trouble by one out of every 
twenty. 

The consultant’s correspondence has 
the charm of variety. He has letters 
from the wily individual who seeks by 
cunningly put questions to extract-ad- 
vice from him gratis. He has many 
notes asking for appointments, and 
many questions on medical points. Oc- 
casionally he has the pleasure of pos- 
sessing a patient who has a horrid joy 
in describing his symptoms, and who, 
regularly three times a week, writes 
four sheets full of unpleasing details 
of his sensations and diet, crossed and 
written in an illegible hand. He has 
very many patients who, when they 
consult him, forget to ask him just 
those questions which they most want 
answered, and continue for the follow- 
ing month to treat him to a series of 
notes of interrogation. 

The patient who dabbles in medical 
things is one of his chief correspon- 
dents. The patient always reads his 
prescriptions with great care, and us- 
ually wrongly, and returns them be- 
cause bismuth does not agree with 
him, and quinine made him deaf, and 
phenacetin produced a feeling of 
numbness, and antipyrin did him no 
good at all. He believes that com- 
pound tincture of benzoin and “Friar’s 
Balsam” are the same thing, and, if so, 
why do they both appear on one pre- 
scription? He supposes (doubtless 
glowing with the comfortabe con- 
sciousness of his own profound knowl- 
edge, which is not to be overcome by 
a whole college of physicians) that this 
must be a mistake, and returns the 
prescription to have it rectified. Even 
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when the long-suffering physician ex- 
plains that they are the same thing. 
and that “Friar’s Balsam” merely ap- 
pears as the name the druggist is to 
put on the bottle, the patient will have 
none of it. In evident fear of being 
poisoned, he again returns the pre- 
scription, giving, this time, as a rea- 
son, the fact that he “thinks he once 
had benzoin before, and it disagreed 
with him and caused singing in his 
ears.” 

If the consultant holds, or has held, 
a hospital appointment, scarcely a day 
passes without his writing at least one 
testimonial, and his acquaintance with 
the junior members of the profession 
also leads to his being applied to for 
information and assistance by men 
wanting partnerships, travelling ap- 
pointments, private patients, and pa- 
tients to whom to apply massage, elec- 
tricity, or baths of various kinds. 
Men wishing to buy or sell practices 
ask his advice, and people who wish 
to undertake the care of delicate chil- 
dren, invalid gentlemen, or old ladies, 
assail-him on every side. 

Begging letters come by the dozen, 
and the number of people in indigent 
circumstances who appeal to him be- 
cause their fathers, or sons, or broth- 
ers, or uncles were medical men, or 
because they once practised them- 
selves, would be even more depressing 
than it is to the doctor were he always 
quite certain of the writers’ veracity. 
As for the applications for photo- 
graphs, autographs, presentation cop- 
ies of his works, and donations to 
charities of every imaginable kind, 
their name is legion, and he has adver- 
tisements for every drug, patent inval- 
id and infants’ food, mineral water, 
and medical appliance under the sun. 
It is not very often that the patient 
takes the trouble to report his recov- 
ery. Now, as in Bible times, it is us- 
ually only the tenth leper that returns 
thanks. But the consultant need not 
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worry himself in case he does not hear 
of his failures. Of them he is invaria- 
bly kept well informed. 

With so many professional duties it 
may be imagined that the consultant 
has but little time for social ones. And 
yet we meet that indefatigable man 
at dinner-parties, late At Homes, and 
now and again even, when his pretty 
daughter is just “Out,” at balls. Nor 
do we meet him only in one set or 
clique of society. We meet him every- 
where. Even since the days of Mr. 
John Pendennis, of Bath and of Fair- 
oaks Lodge, the doctor’s position in the 
social scale has enormously changed. 
And so it is with something approach- 
ing amazed horror that one hears of 
the hostess of one young doctor re- 
questing him to allow himself to be 
announced as “Mr. ——, as many peo- 
ple don’t care to meet doctors in so- 
ciety;” and of an extraordinarily rare 
and perfect specimen of the snob, who 
recently announced in public that “of 
course if one was going to give a very 
select dinner, one wouldn’t invite a 
doctor to it.” What time the doctor 
is not seeing patients, he has so many 
engagements that may be called semi- 
professional that the wonder is that he 
has ever time for anything that is 
quite non-professional. Nearly every 
afternoon and evening, if he chooses, 
he can go to a meeting of one kind or 
another—a medical, or physiological, or 
pathological, or therapeutical, or phar- 
maceutical, or zoological, or medico- 
chirurgical. He belongs to innumer- 
able committees. He is a Fellow of so 
many learned societies that it seems 
simpler to mention those of which he 
is not a member than those of which 
he is. 

The doctor’s coachman, perhaps, bet- 
ter than any other of the doctor’s ac- 
quaintances, can give testimony re- 
garding the treadmill life he leads. The 
interior of the doctor’s brougham, 
could it only for once give voice, might 
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give even more moving testimony. For 
it would tell of rapid and fragmentary 
luncheons bolted on cold winter days; 
it might speak of an equally rapid 
consumption and digestion of medical 
books and medical journals; it might 
even reveal to an amazed public the 
secrets of the doctor’s toilette. In our 
hearing a London surgeon recently 
complained that he had had two dress 
suits stolen from his carriage within 
two months. We know the reason 
why, for to us was already known the 
fact that, when a doctor’s brougham, 
with its blinds down, was met driving 
rapidly westward from one of the 
large railway stations at about 7.45 p. 
m., the great man inside it was, in all 
probability, engaged in the acrobatic 
feat of changing his morning for his 
evening dress. It is alleged that, in a 
carriage accident, the public was once 
amazed to find the occupant of the 
doctor’s brougham, which had been 
charged into by an omnibus, in his 
white shirt and trousers. He was an 
occupant of “The Knight Nursery,” as 
a certain portion of a certain street 
dedicated to Z2sculapius has been pro- 
fanely called, and his clothing seemed 
insufficient, until he explained that he 
was on his way from Euston to Park 
Lane, and was dressing for a dinner- 
party. 

When we meet him clad in the rough 
tweed knickerbockers and Norfolk 
jacket of bold check so dear to his 
heart—mountaineering in Switzerland, 
shooting in the Highlands, or fishing 
in Norway, or where Tweed runs sea- 
ward past the “Three Crests” that 
have the purple plain beyond--we 
envy him. Apparently he has on his 
mind nothing of greater moment than 
the question whether it is a good day 
for climbing, or if the birds are shy, 
or the more momentous question of 
choice between a Jock Scott or another 
gaudy insect, and we are apt to think 
that it is a very good thing to be a suc- 
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cessful London consultant. A very 
good thing it truly is, for in its way, 
all success is good, and a doctor’s life 
can be, and frequently is, a noble one. 
But when we see the doctor at work— 
when we know something of his daily 
routine and daily toil—we realize that 
for him who longs to tread the prim- 
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rose path a medical career is not one 
to be recommended, and that he who 
seeks for much ease and many pleas- 
ures as the well-deserved result of 
many years of arduous labor, must 
look for it elsewhere than in the life 
of a successful London consultant. 





A HERO OF THE PANTHEON. 


Anatole was the chambermaid at 
Madame Lecour’s, if such an expres- 
sion may be used in order to convey 
to English readers an idea of some- 
thing which does not exist in their 
country. In France the work of the 
house is usually performed by men. It 
is the garcon who polishes the wooden 
floors, makes the beds, fetches the 
water, and lays the fire. Anatole per- 
formed these humble duties. He was 
garcon-de-chambre, a profession distinc- 
tively French, and especially Parisian. 
The little man was chubby and strong, 
not very tall, but with very broad 
shoulders and bright red cheeks which 
gave him an infantine air. He had al- 
ways deplored his diminutive stature 
until the war of 1870 broke out, when 
he blessed it, for it saved him from the 
conscription. Anatole did not want to 
fight, at least not against the Prus- 
sians. He had theories of his own, 
and in the infrequent intervals of mak- 
ing beds and dusting the stairs he used 
to read papers which were not sold on 
the boulevards. The police would 
have pounced upon the sort of papers 
Anatole read. 

The Commandant found 
day reading a particularly violent rev- 
olutionary sheet and he promptly con- 
fiseated it. “Parbleu!” said the old 
gentleman, his snowy moustache curl- 
ing with anger, “thou head of a calf 


him one 


of an Anatole! What sort of an animal 
wilt thou be shortly, cramming such 
stuff as this into thy silly noddle? 
A bas les rentiers, indeed! Piff, a nice 
idea! Is it the Terror thou wouldst 
like to set up again in Paris with a 
Robespierre in permanent session? 
Thy white servant’s apron would then 
be wanted to make sacks to hold heads 
like thine when chopped off. A bas les 
rentiers,—fool that thou art, give me 
that preposterous paper and never let 
me see thee read it again, else there'll 
be no New Year’s gift for thee.” 

Thus the Commandant who carried 
his militarism as well as his years 
with all the vigor of youth, and yet he 
was close upon seventy. Anatole, who 
liked the Commandant, as every one 
did, submitted to have his revolution- 
ary paper confiscated, and then, so 
soon as the dear old gentleman had 
spluttered downstairs, he produced an- 
other copy from under his white ap- 
ron. Anatole was enjoying the sweets 
of authorship; he had himself written 
that furious article against the income- 
holders, and always read it with su- 
preme satisfaction when he had a mo- 
ment to himself. 

Now Anatole would have been per- 
fectly harmless except for circum- 
stances and the influence of the Pére 
Godillot. The circumstances which 
gave Anatole his chance were the hap- 
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less circumstances of the war of 1870. 
When all the good material of the 
French armies got itself taken prison- 
er at Metz and elsewhere, the author: 
ities were obliged to fall back upon the 
refuse of the population. Thus it 
chanced that Anatole was swept into 
the Gardes Mobiles, notwithstanding 
his brief five feet of height. 

“The infamous ones!” he exclaimed 
almost in tears to the Pére Godillot; 
“see, they have caught me and put me 
into this ignoble uniform to set me up 
for the Prussians to aim at.” 

“My son, have patience. Who knows? 
There may be an opening for thy tal- 
ents yet.” 

“Not in the army,” objected Anatole, 
somewhat comforted all the same by 
the dexterous flattery. 

“Even in the army there is scope for 
him who has an eagle eye to perceive 
the moment from afar. Events are 
preparing themselves,” said the Pére 
Godillot, with the earnestness of a 
prophet and the vagueness which suits 
that perilous role. 

“Hein, the army, as thou _ sayest, 
might be a stepping-stone for him who 
desires to mount,” remarked Anatole, 
thoughtfully examining the india-rub- 
ber lining at the ends of his trousers. 

“The army can be made useful to 
further our views,” said the Pére God- 
illot, “and the moment is well chosen 
Dieu de Dieu! Save thyself 
Quick, quick! It is our 


for a 
in the cellar. 
only chance.” 

“May the devil fly away with that 
eannoneer! There goes another. Sa- 
cred name of a pipe! This is too 
much,” cried Anatole, scuttling down- 
stairs in all speed after his host. 

This sudden interruption in the phil- 
osophic discourse of Anatole and the 
Pére Godillot was occasioned by the 
entirely unexpected arrival of a bomb- 
shell in the adjoining house, a demon- 
stration which caused the collapse of 
the upper portion of the building, and 
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which was followed in two seconds by 
another projectile that hissed fiercely 
overhead and went to explode on the 
Quai Voltaire. 

The Pére Godillot, near whose domi- 
cile this uproar took place, was a shoe- 
maker of the Latin Quarter, well- 
known for the ferocity of his revolu- 
tionary opinions and the excellence of 
the leather which he put into his shoes. 
He was a picturesque ruffian, with an 
immense shock of curly black hair 
just turning grey. This hair he dressed 
with a care due rather to the mocking 
admiration of the students of the 
Beaux Arts than to his anarchical 
opinions, which in a consistent person 
should have affected his head inside 
and out. The Pére Godillot was vain 
of his hair and his whiskers (his cut- 
lets, as he called them,) which were 
of the same ferociously curly descrip- 
tion. His little shop, which could with 
difficulty hold two people standing up- 
right, was situated in the middle of 
the Rue Visconti, an ill-looking dark 
opening, blackened by the hand of 
Time without having been beautified 
by it. The sun never did and never 
could shine into the Rue Visconti, 
which has led an evil existence of five 
centuries of misdeeds great and small 
without being discovered by the world. 
Vast then was its amazement to find 
that the Prussian gunners had made 
out its lurking-place and had planted 
one of their lively bombs there. 

The Rue Visconti with a fierce yell 
of anger retired to its cellars and 
awaited the future. This was the first 
day of the general bombardment, 
and Paris had not got accustomed to 
those hissing serpents of shells com- 
ing for the clouds. 

“For me,” said the Pére Godillot, re- 
suming his conversation for the benefit 
of Anatole and the other refugees in 
the cellar, “I look upon these Prussian 
bombs as useful pills; they will purge 
Paris. There are many people in our 
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city who should be removed for the 
sake of the better health of the re- 
mainder.” 

“How the devil do you know the 
pills will purge the right ones? The 
next bomb may make a fricassée of 
you or me instead of those gentry at 
the Hotel de Ville,” said Anatole to 
his Mentor. 

“You speak without reflection. We 
take precautions; thus we inhabit the 
cellars. They must remain in the gild- 
ed halls of the Municipality. A shell 
can easily reach them; it may do our 
work for us.” 

“It may do for me, too,” growled 
Anatole sulkily. “I’ve got to return to 
the camp in the Boulevard de Clichy. 
It isn’t gay, I can tell you.” 

Mounting guard on the ramparts by 
day and by night, an insufficiency of 
food, and clothes rapidly wearing 
themselves into cobwebs, were the fin- 
est possible arguments in favor of the 
most violent communistie theories of a 
man of Anatole’s temperament. He 
was ready for the 18th of March when 
it came, and ready to hold up the stock 
of his gun along with the other mutin- 
eers when they refused to obey their 
officers. He yelled himself purple in 
the face on the day of the manifesta- 
tion at the Hotel de Ville, and carried 
one of the red flags when the Com- 
mune was declared. 

“My son,” said the Pére Godillot, 
“keep well in front. The People has 
a quick eye and a short memory. Be 
in evidence always. Observe that 
family of the Bonapartes; they under- 
stood at least so much as that of the 
art of ruling. The first Napoleon nev- 
er permitted himself to be forgotten.” 

Anatole nimbly climbed to the top of 
a lamp-post and bandaged it with a 
red cloth. This linking his name with 
that of Napoleon the First made him 
nearly burst with pride. It was the 
secret wish of his heart to become a 
Napoleon the First; it was the secret 
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wish of them all, the Cluserets, the 
Bergerets, and the Raoul Rigaults. 
The Pére Godillot, on the other hand, 
dreamed of a quieter rdle. He was a 
bit of a philosopher, and he realized 
that the world produced only a limited 
number of Napoleons; it seemed to 
him improbable that one country could 
bring forth two such men in the course 
of the same century. Moreover, he 
was ignorant of the art of war and 
personally much averse to it. He had 
escaped military service so far, only 
by a severe course of fly-blistering and 
acute suffering. He proposed to him- 
self to inspire Anatole to deeds of hero- 
ism, and then by means of adroit flat- 
tery to reap some of the more substan- 
tial benefits thereof. He would be the 
Talleyrand of Anatole’s Napoleon, and 
like his prototype, would enjoy the 
sunshine of the hero’s course and also 
survive his fall. 

Anatole tried hard to keep in the 
front, but there were so many others 
elbowing him out of the first place 
that he found himself quite a long way 
down in the ranks of the ambitious. 
He wanted to be elected to something 
or other, but the People who were 
called upon to elect every second day, 
got tired of it and would not attend. 

“Citizen,” said the Pére Godillot, 
“attach thyself to some individual like- 
ly to rise to notice. Then, when the 
moment comes, seize it and mount 
over his head. Napoleon had his Bar- 
ras, and his moment came in the Gar- 
den of the Tuileries.” 

“How shall I know when the mo- 
ment arises? There are so many of 
them in one’s life,’ objected Anatole. 

“Genius will tell thee,” replied the 
Pére Godillot sententiously. 

Roussel was one of the many 
appointed by the Commune to the su- 
preme command of its heterogeneous 
troops. Anatole attached himself firm- 
ly to Roussel, devoutly hoping that he 
would prove strong enough and would 


men 
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last long enough to float him, Anatole, 
into the rarefied air of Parisian notor- 
iety. “Citizen Delegate,” said he to 
Roussel, “I have always advocated 
your talents to the members of the 
Committee of Public Safety. They 
have made you commander; what will 
you make me?” 

Time was scarce in Paris, and Ana- 
tole went straight to the point. 

“Citizen, accept a command at Neuil- 
ly, while awaiting a higher one at Issy 
when it occurs,” replied the Command- 
er. 

Anatole decided to wait, particularly 
as Neuilly was at that moment being 
smashed to smithereens by a constant 
fire from the guns of Mount Valerien. 
A few days later he sought counsel of 
the Pére Godillot. Times were get- 
ting very difficult even for patriots. 

“My fat rat,” said the Pére Godillot, 
looking very anxious, “I know not 
what to advise thee. The questions 
are getting complicated. People are 
suspicious. Hist, listen; every one is 
“suspect. I am denounced to the Com- 
mittee; any day I may be arrested. 
You know how severe a wound I had 
on the arm?’ Anatole grinned. “In 
spite of my sufferings I have been 
forced into the service. I have ene- 
mies; they denounce me; I can save 
myself only by volunteering for active 
duty. I construct this barricade as 
you see.” 

“Very good,” said Anatole with little 
sympathy. 

“It is not good, at least not for me. 
A hint I'll give thee; abandon Roussel. 
He is no help any longer; he is sus- 
pect; he is denounced, and he has no 
friends on the Committee.” 

“Parbleu!” exclaimed the amazed 
Anatole. “Then what will the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety do if it throws 
suspicion on tried patriots?” 

“Chut, there is no Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, only a Committee of Public 
Suspicion. From to-day no more bar- 
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ri¢ade building for me. I prepare for 
the future.” 

“How?” 
dropping. 

“T hire a little entresol in a quiet street 
in Bercy; no one knows me there. I 
provide myself with a few valuable 
pieces of furniture from the house of 
that rascal Thiers. It belongs to the 
People; I am of the People; I take my 
little share. I decamp before it is too 
late. Do the same, my child. We will 
meet again after.” 

“After what?’ asked Anatole. 

“After the events which are prepar- 
ing themselves in the future,” replied 
the Pére Godillot, moving slowly away 
from his unfinished barricade. 

Anatole looked after him darkly. 
“Shall I denounce him? The traitor! 
But no; it is wiser not to make him an 
enemy. He is powerful; he may be 
useful to me after the events of the fu- 
ture shall have accomplished them- 
selves.” 

He went moodily back to his station 
near the Arc de Triomphe to be in- 
formed that Roussel had not only been 
arrested but had likewise escaped to 
Versailles. The fort of Issy, moreover, 
had surrendered. Anatole was glad 
he had not yet obtained an exalted 
command there from the hands of 
Roussel. He resolved to take no com- 
mand at all; for the moment it was bet- 
ter to be obscure. He obscured him- 
self still further by taking off his uni- 
form and returning to the other side 
of the river. The attack was so lively 
on the gate at Neuilly, that he pre- 
ferred a more retired spot. 

All might have succeeded according 
to his hopes except for that confound- 
ed corps of Citoyennes Volontaires from 
the Twelfth Arrondissement. The 
chief duty of this brigade of Amazons 
was to hunt out deserters. They had 
an eye for a man; the she-devils, no 
one could escape them! One of them, 
before she became a Citoyenne 


asked Anatole, his jaw 
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washer- 
Anatole 





had been a 
street where 


Volontaire, 
woman in the 
was garcon-de-chambre, and she had 
looked upon him with favor. His 
evil star brought him face to face 
with this Fury just as he was trying 
to obscure himself in the Latin Quar- 
ter. She knew him on the moment; of 
course she did, and knew, moreover, 
what he was doing. She was going to 
denounce him to the authorities, for 
the anger of a woman scorned is pro- 
verbially severe. Anatole bought him- 
self off by declaring in a breath that he 
loved her to distraction and was on se- 
cret military duty. She resolved to see 
that one of these statements was made 
true to some extent, and brought him 
in triumph to the nearest military sta- 
tion at the Panthéon. 

Too hard pressed for men to be par- 
ticular about inquiring into the truth 
of his asseverations, the captain accept- 
ed Anatole with effusion, popped him 
into a uniform and clapped a chassepot 
upon his unwilling shoulder. The cit- 
izeness too smiled sweetly upon him 
and said, as she kissed him in fare- 
well: “Ah, now thou art launched on a 
eareer of glory, my hero, and all 
through me!” 

Such was Anatole’s state of mind 
that he would have gladly planted one 
of his bullets in her plump person had 
he dared. 

It was on May 22d that the above 
episode took place in the career of 
Anatole; it was on the 23d that the 
Versaillais troops got into Paris and 
brought to a close many careers. As 
the circle of fire and steel narrowed 
around Anatole at the Panthéon he 
became like an infuriated tiger. Per- 
haps it was the flames of the burning 
Tuileries that got into his head. His 


captain had now no need to keep an 
eye upon him for fear of his deserting; 
on the contrary the soft-cheeked man 
Was possessed with a veritable mania 
of destruction. 


“Those dogs of Ver- 
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saillais,”’ he would scream as the shots 
came nearer, “they think to take Par- 
is! They don’t know; we have the 
hearts of real Republicans; there have 
been no true ones till now. Paris will 
not be taken alive. We will be buried 
under the ashes of our city and live 
forever in men’s memories, a terror to 
traitors.” 

When the news came that the Ver- 
sailles troops had penetrated into the 
heart of the city, a ferocious and san- 
guinary despair took possession of the 
men who were fighting at the Pan- 
théon. They bound themselves by oath 
to resist till the last, and then to blow 
The crypt was used 
for gunpowder and 
Was supposed to be still nearly full. 
The captain undertook to set the 
match to the powder at the last mo- 
ment, when no chance remained of 
beating off the attack. The Versaillais 
might take the Panthéon if they could; 
woe to them in that hour, and to half 
the city besides! 

In the meantime there were the pris- 
oners, some dozen luckless individuals 
belonging to the opposite party who 
were held as hostages. Belleville and 
Montmartre had already shot its pris- 
oners. Why should not the Latin 
Quarter follow so patriotic an exam- 
ple? It did so, and Anatole felt the 
blood-fever beat more fiercely than 
ever in his brain as he levelled his rifle 
on the line of manacled pale-faced men 
who stood with their backs against the 
walls of the Bibliothéque. 

The prisoners were shot, and six 
hours later General Cissey with his 
brigade appeared in the square leading 
to the Panthéon. Timely desertions 
had somewhat thinned the ranks of the 
Communards around the building; the 
remainder placed themselves around 
the columns, and in spots of vantage 
whence they opened a relentless fire on 
their assailants. Anatole took his sta- 
tion in the colonnade under the dome, 


up the building. 
as a storehouse 














where the columns afforded him ad- 
mirable shelter. He fired slowly, stead- 
ily, and with deadly accuracy, bring- 
ing down his men one after another. 

By and by his gun got too hot to 
work properly, and he was obliged to 
stop,but only for a moment or two. As 
he lay flat in the gutter close to the 
balustrade, he heard the balls splutter- 
ing against the walls behind him. “Ah, 
they have discovered me, the scoun- 
drels,”’ he said, gnashing his teeth; then 
more quietly he added: “I prepare my- 
self, the end approaches.” 

He felt the barrel; it was still too 
hot. He had only six cartridges left, 
and he must not waste them. He took 
his bayonet and, while crouching down, 
scratched a few words on the wall be- 
hind him. The square was filling with 
Versaillais, and a perfect hail of bul- 
lets was falling. “Sapristi! why did 
not the captain put the match to the 
+ powder? Now is the moment; it would 
lay that canaille low.” The captain’s 
match was safely extinguished in his 
own blood as he lay dead on the steps 
of the church; but this Anatole did not 
know. 

The barrel is cool again. Ah, now 
for the six cartridges; if only that 
storm of bullets would slacken so that 
he might take good aim. Sacr-r-r—he 
must hasten if he was to use those six 
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They are 
bringing artillery into position in front 
and massing men for a rush behind the 
corner of the Mairie. 
The gun was loaded. 


eartridges with advantage. 


Anatole rose 
to his knees; he sighted; his head 
swam, but surely he could not miss his 
shot in that solid mass below. 

He never fired; but some others did. 
A whirlwind of bullets converged on 
him from the windows of the Law- 
School. The Versaillais had entered 
from the rear and were in possession 
of fifty windows looking straight on to 
the sheltered position whence Anatole 
had hoped to use his remaining 
tridges with such advantage. 

When the victorious troops examined 
the place they found dead Com- 
munards in every nook and cranny of 
the building. They had held it to the 
last, knowing there would be no quar- 
ter on account of the slaughtered host- 
ages, and also of the conflagrations 
which were still raging. 

In the colonnade over the door they 
found a body lying in a pool of blood, 
and above it on the wall freshly 
scratched with some sharp instrument 
were these words: Ici un brave a versé 
son sang. It was Anatole’s only monu- 
ment, but it is not to every 
garcon-de-chambre to be inscribed at the 
Panthéon. 


car- 


given 
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Thou didst contemn the creed that bids us dwell 
In fabled hope, with not less fabled fear, 

And, scorning ease, didst unaffrighted hear 

Of sweet-voiced promises the passing knell; 

Yea, thou didst put from thee, with Heaven and Hell. 
The birth bond, and a thousand ties more dear; 
And didst invite, with resolute mind austere, 


Stern-visaged Truth to man thy citadel. 
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Yet, as upon the rampart of thy soul 

By night thou goest the solitary round, 

Amid thy warriors what dim shapes are these 
Of woman and child, that here unbidden stole? 
How falls upon thy heart the wistful sound 
Of loved inalienable memories! 


The Speaker. 


W. Kingsley Tarpey. 





RUSSIA’S GREAT NAVAL ENTERPRISE: 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERCOURSE BETWEEN 


THE BALTIC 


AND THE BLACK SEA, 


The introduction of the railway, as a 
factor in the development of the re- 
sources of Siberia and Central Asia, is 
justly regarded as marking an epoch 
in the history of the Russian Empire; 
but, so far as Europe is directly con- 
cerned, the political and economic ad- 
vantages resulting from this great 
achievement are of comparative in- 
significance to the latest project of the 
Russian Government—the  establish- 
ment of naval and commercial com- 
munication between the Baltic and 
the Black Seas. This is to be accom- 
plished by means of a waterway, ex- 
tending from Dunamunde, in the Gulf 
of Riga, to Kherson, on the estuary of 
the Dnieper. 

Although the importance of the new 
undertaking, when judged by the 
strategic and commercial advantages 
likely to accrue from it, is comparable 
to that of the great railway, it will be 
even more remarkable as an engineer- 
ing exploit; while the outlay of money 
involved—a not inconsiderable sum— 
and the time occupied in the work, 


1 The public are led to suppose that the traffic 
on the Siberian Railway is greater than is ac- 
tually the case; for in the official reports of the 
thousands of passengers transported East, and 
the millions of poods of goods conveyed West, 
no mention is made of the fact that the im- 
posing totals include soldiers and Government 
stores. 


will, in view of the magnitude of the 
enterprise, be relatively insignificant. 
It is estimated that when the railway 
is finished, the total cost will have 
amounted to 400,000,000 roubles, while 
the revenues will, for a long time to 
come, be unimportant, and out of all 
proportion to the money invested; but 
from the new enterprise there will be 
considerable and immediate returns 
when the waterway is opened for traf- 
fic.’ The waterway, when first pro- 
jected, was estimated to cost £20,000,- 
000, and the work was to be completed 
in five years.” 

The Siberian Railway traverses a 
country which, to an area of 400,000 
miles, has only 100,000 inhabitants, 
while the cities and towns connected 
by it are yet in their infancy; whereas 
the waterway across western Russia 
will connect important cities and 
towns already in a flourishing condi- 
tion, which, with increased facilities 
for the export of their produce, could 
double, and even treble, their present 
output. 


2 Although this estimate of the time it will 
take to construct the waterway is generally ac- 
cepted, I think it highly improbable, in view 
of the enormous obstacles to be overcome, that 
it can be completed in less than eight or even 
ten years. 
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These great cities, such as Kief, 
Kremchug, and Ekaterinoslav, will be 
in direct communication with Kherson 
in the south and the Port of Riga in 
the north. At present, although the 
Dnieper for hundreds of versts is the 
highway of traffic, the rapids, about 
217 miles above the city of Kherson, 
entirely divert trade from the latter 
city, most of it going overland to Niko- 
laief and Odessa. I purposely refrain 
from mentioning in this connection 
cities like the capital of Minsk, through 
which province the route will lie, for 
many towns, now unimportant, being 
on the main artery of intercourse be- 
tween the northern and southern 
ports, will increase in importance at 
the expense of the old-established 
centres not so fortunately situated in 
this respect: while others will spring 
up in a short time at the confluence of 
navigable rivers—such as the Prypet, 
the Desna, and the Svislotche—with 
the Dnieper, that will in a very few 
years surpass in importance any yet 
existing. 

The whole course of the waterway 
will lie through some of the most nat- 
urally productive, if not the most pro- 
ducing, “Governments” of the Empire, 
and goods usually transported by rail 
from Odessa will go much cheaper vi? 
the waterway of St. Petersburg. The 
enormous and ever-increasing output 
of petroleum, salt, iron, and other 
products of the Western Caucasus and 
Don Cossacks, with which the Visch- 
nei-Volotschosk Canal* is inadequate 
to deal, can be transported vid the 
Don, the Straits of Yenikelye, Kertch, 
and so on to the Dnieper and the Bal- 
tie; returning with rye from Minsk 
and Vitebsk, and wheat from the 
provinces of Kiev and Podolia—the 
best grown in Russia—for there is 


* This canal traverses central Russia from the 
Baltic to the Caspian Sea, and it is estimated 
that not less than 6,000 barges pass along it 
annually. Water communication for lighter 
traffic exists by no less than three different 
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nearly always a scarcity of these com- 
modities in the mining districts before 
mentioned. 

But leaving commercial considera- 
tions for the moment apart, let us con- 
sider this enterprise with regard to its 
strategic importance, and we shall 
find that what the railway system is 
to the Army, the canal will be to the 
Navy. While the former enables Rus- 
sia to mobilize her troops with an 
economy and dispatch formerly im- 
possible, the waterway will enable her 
to concentrate her naval strength in 
either the Baltic or Black Sea as oc- 
casion may require—an achievement 
altogether impossible under the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

For some time to come, Russia will 
probably rest content with her recent 
territorial acquisitions and occupy her- 
self with their internal development; 
but can we reasonably expect that, 
should opportunity occur, such as 
would be furnished by a general Euro- 
pean war, for instance, she would not 
avail herself of it to extend her water- 
way to the Mediterranean, via the 
Black Sea and the Bosphorus? The 
Bosphorus is, in more than one sense, 
a continuation of what will be the 
great naval waterway, forthe entrance 
to the former will be just opposite to 
the exit from the latter: and it is a 
geographical, or rather a hydrographi- 
eal, fact that the influx of fresh water 
into the Bosphorus is due to currents 
that cross the Black Sea direct from 
the mouths of the great Russian rivers. 
There is no knowing when Russia will 
be in a position to promote a European 
conflict—for while the peace doctrine 
is preached abroad it is vigorously sup- 
pressed at home—and, under such cir- 
cumstances, the inter-communication 
between her northern and southern 


routes between the Baltic and the Black Seas; 
the total length of navigable waterways in Eu- 
ropean Russia, including rivers, canals, and 
tributaries, is no less than 32,353 versts. 
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naval establishments will enable her to 
muster all her available battleships in 
the Black Sea, and almost before the 
Powers realize her object. 

I need not point out that such a wat- 
erway could easily be rendered impreg- 
nable; but I may observe that the es- 
tuary of the Dneiper is not less than 
15 miles long and six broad, with a 
great arm of land stretching out 
into the sea, which, well fortified, 
would command the entrance not only 
of the great waterway but of the River 
Bug as well. The naval docks of Niko- 
laief are situated on the latter river, 
practically inland, behind Kherson. 

It would be going beyond facts to 
assert that this undertaking will make 
Russia a great naval Power; but it will 
at least strengthen her position, and, 
while she will be a constant menace 
to Constantinople, it will render her 
practically unassailable in her own 
waters. 

The route to be taken in construcung 
the waterway is marked by three riv- 
ers, the Duna or Dwina, the Beresina, 
and the Dneiper, all united by ‘means 
of a canal and tributaries of the two 
former in the province of Lithuania, 
in the government of Minsk. In this 
district the land is flat and marshy, 
though fertile in parts; but a little 
north of Minsk there is a ridge of low 
hills which determines the course of a 
number of small streams, that flow 
thence in opposite directions, some 
north to the Baltic, others to the Black 
Two of these streams are the 
Ulla and Sergatch, the former a branch 
of the Duna, the second a tributary of 
the Beresina. The latter river flows 
into the Dneiper at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Pinsk Marshes. The 


Sea. 


4 This canal was projected in 1797, and finished 
in 1801-3. 

5 The whole route is lined by great fortresses, 
some of them of great antiquity. They mark 


what was formerly the frontier of Poland, prior 
to the absorption of that country into the Em- 
pire. 


Those of Borosovy and Bobruisk, on the 
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connection between the Duna and the 
Beresina is effected by a canal,‘ which 
unites the Ulla and the Sergatch. By 
this means commercial intercourse was 
instituted in the early part of the cen- 
tury from Dunamunde, in the north, 
to Ekaterinoslav, in the south. Below 
the capital of this province, however, 
navigation is interrupted for a dis- 
tance of 40 miles. 

The Dneiper flowing through the 
provinces of Smolensk and Mohilev is 
unnavigable till it joins the Beresina 
at Goryal, in Minsk; but it becomes 
deeper and broader all the way south- 
ward as far as Ekaterinoslav, a matter 
of nearly 600 versts (or 400 miles). 
The Beresina is navigable for vessels 
of moderate draught; but as the great 
waterway is to be of an uniform depth 
of 28 feet—a foot deeper than the Suez 
Canal—the channel of the watercourse 
will have to be considerably deepened. 
The depth of the Dneiper will also 
have to be increased, especially where 
it passes through the Pinsk Marshes, 
and what we should call forests, but 
which are known locally as the polye- 
siye (the woods). 

The river Duna, from Polotsk to the 
Gulf of Riga, is navigable for ordinary 
traffic, but only during the spring 
floods for larger vessels. All Russian 
rivers get shallow asthey approach the 
sea, and even at Riga, one of the most 
important shipping ports on the Baltic, 
vessels drawing more than ten feet of 
water cannot enter the inner harbor. 
Riga stands five miles above the mouth 
of the river, the harbor being in reality 
at Dunamunde, where there is a fort- 
ress appropriately situated to com- 
mand the entrance of the future great 


naval waterway to the Black Sea. 


Beresina, are the most noted, the latter having 
held out successfully against Napoleon when the 
French marched on Moscow. They are now im- 
portant as commercial centres, and when the 
great waterway is constructed, they will, un- 
doubtedly, attract most of the trade of the 
province from the capital, which stands some 




















The deepening of the bed of the 
Duna from the Gulf of Riga to Polotsk 
will entail much labor and time, but 
will offer no serious obstacles that 
skillful engineers will not be able to 
overcome. The chief obstructions to 
traffic are loose, sandy formations and 
aquatic vegetation of the Butomus 
wmbellatus species, which sometimes 
grows to 22 feet in length. 

The Dneiper below Kiev is very deep 
and broad, but the depth varies, owing 
to huge masses of drifting sand. Prac- 
tically speaking, however, it is naviga- 
ble for ships of heavy draught for the 
150 miles that intervene between this 
city and Ekaterinoslav. Ekaterinoslav 
is situated immediately above the rap- 
ids called by the native Porogi (literal- 
ly steppes) that stretch away for 40 
miles to Alexandrovsk, whence to 
Kherson, another 200 miles, the river 
again becomes navigable for vessels of 
moderate draught. 

From Kremchug the river flows 
calm and smooth, though here and 
there great masses of granite stand out 
of the water; to careful navigation 
they are no serious obstacle, however, 
as the river is broad, and the channel 
deep. 

From Kremchug there is a great 
change in the formation of the river 
bed. On reference to a map it will be 
seen that the river takes a turn in a 
south-easterly direction, a few miles 
above Ekaterinoslav. This is due to a 
great plateau of granite that resists 
the full power of the stream, and 
forces it through a sand-formation of 
the tertiary period. This solid mass 
of granite is a natural dam, which 
holds back the flood between the steep 
banks of the river, and accounts for 
the great depth of the water. Peitz- 
hold, in his book, “Reise im Westlichen 
und Sudlichen Russland,” observes 
that, had not the water succeeded in 


fifty miles back on the Switschlock, a tributary 
of the Beresina. 
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breaking through the solid granite at 
Ekaterinoslav, Russia would have one 


great river the less flowing into the 
Black Sea. Continuing in a south-eas. 
erly course, and uniting with the river 
Don, it would have debouched into the 
Sea of Azov, by Taganrog. The force 
of the water, however, burst through 
the mass of granite below Ekaterino- 
slav, and the river now, with a rage 
that is indescribable, hurls itself down 
the 40-mile incline marked at intervals 
by the Porogi. Ships have to be unload- 
ed at old Samara above the falls, their 
merchandise being conveyed 40 miles 
overland, and reshipped at Alexan- 
drovsk, from which town the river is 
again navigable the rest of the way to 
Kherson—an unbroken stretch of 200 
mniles. 

Under these circumstances it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that mer- 
chants prefer to send their wares by 
rail to Odessa or Nikolaief, and that 
Kherson, the capital of the government 
which includes the two former towns, 
should take second rank. Kherson 
has, perhaps, the best position of any 
port on the Black Sea, and were it not 
for the rapids of Ekaterinoslav would 
command the export and import trade, 
from and to the cities and towns on 
the banks of the Dneiper, Beresina and 
Duna, a distance of 994 miles—that is, 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. The 
present state of things will, of course, 
be remedied when the waterway is 
constructed, and then, doubtless, the 
great trade of Odessa and Niko 
laief will, together with the shipping, 
be transferred to Kherson, which of- 
fers a sure and secure harbor. The es- 
tuary of the Dneiper is 15 miles long, 
and from four to six broad, being shel- 
tered by a great arm of land, that not 


only commands the entrance to the 
waterway of the future, but to the 
mouth of the Bug—that is, the ap- 


proach to the Naval Docks of Nikolaief 
—as well. 
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The opening of direct communication 
with the Baltic will result not only in 
the transfer of the trade and shipping 
to Kherson, but the export produce 
from the interior will find its way 
thither too. The immense amount of 
traffic, by means of queer flat-bottomed 
boats, between the interior of Poland 
and the Black Sea will no longer fol- 
low the course of the Bug, but, taking 
the River Prypet, which is eminently 
suitable for this kind of navigation, 
will strike the main waterway a hun- 
dred miles above Kiev, and float down 
with the current to Kherson. At pres- 
ent the river craft mostly go by the 
Bug to Nikolaief, and by the Dneister 
to Odessa. 

The most difficult part of the enter- 
prise will be the circumventing of the 
cataracts, and to accomplish this 
many attempts have been made. 1. 
By blowing up the Porogi themselves. 
2. By constructing canals. Fifty years 
ago a canal from above the falls to 
the Black Sea, via Nikolaief, was pro- 
jected. It is just possible, but by no 
means probable, that this project will 
be realized; for below the falls the riv- 
er is navigable, as I have observed, 
for 200 miles, and to cut a channel for 
40 miles is a lighter undertaking than 
to deepen and widen a shallow stream 
for 200. 

The throwing up of dams, in the 
shallow parts of the Dneiper, would 
serve to deepen the lower river as the 
granite obstruction does the upper. 
The river as it flows into the province 
of Kherson is very broad, and, save in 
mid-stream, very shallow. Therefore, 


* Alexandre Peitzhold records that, in the years 
1832-4, no less than 49 ships and 107 rafts were 
wrecked and 30 men drowned. In the year 1842 
the passage was wholly impassable, and a boat 
that attempted to make the passage was liter- 
ally ripped up (reisen) in the space of one sec- 
ond. 

™The Porogi are ten in number. The Kaidak 
Porog is half-a-verst below Woloschniow; the 
next is the Lochanski, half-a-verst below the 
Kaidak; at the distance of another half-verst 


the surface of the water could un- 
doubtedly be raised by this means: for 
although the country is almost flat, 
being a gradual depression extending 
for many miles from the interior, it is 
high above the river bed, so. there 
would be little danger of an inunda- 
tion, especially if a few locks were con- 
structed to meet the emergencies that 
might arise in the spring. 

After the breaking up of the _ ice, 
when the water is very high, the rap- 
ids of Ekaterinoslav are sometimes 
navigated by small boats, rafts, and 
even barques of light draught, the 
owners being tempted to make the 
perilous passage by the desire to avoid 
the cost of transport overland; but 
merchandise of any value is rarely con- 
veyed in this way.* 

Not only are the Porogi’ to be feared, 
but there are innumerable rocks and 
shallows still more dangerous, because 
less accurately known. These latter 
create whirlpools that frequently draw 
vessels to destruction, in spite of the 
extraordinary skill with which they 
are manoeuvred. 

Although immense amounts of tim- 
ber are floated over the rapids and 
down stream to Kherson, the route is, 
to all practical purposes, closed to 
traffic at Ekaterinoslay. 

The construction of the waterway 
will involve the cutting of a canal be- 
tween the latter town and Alexan- 
drovsk; but to avoid the necessity of 
blasting the granite formation, which 
might be attended with serious conse- 
quences owing to the pressure of the 
river, it will probably be made to skirt 


is the Wolonski. Between this and the Porog 
of Sworonetz two versts intervene, and also an- 
other two between the Sworonetz and the Ne- 
Nassytelz. The remainder at various shorter 
distances apart are called the Wolmachski, the 
Lischnoil, and the Wolnoi respectively. They 
have a total fall of 107 feet. An exhaustive ac- 
count of these Porogi is given by Alexander 
Stuckenberg, in his great work, ‘‘Hydrographie 
des Russischen Reichs,’’ vol. III., pages 252, 
253, 254. 




















the granite plateau and join the main 
river higher up. 

Of the great cities and towns situat- 
ed on the main waterway the most im- 
portant is Kiev, the recognized center 
of commerce for south-western Russia. 
Not only is the produce of the sur- 
rounding country brought’ thither 
down the tributaries of the Dneiper, 
but great impulse has been given to 
manufactures.‘ 

Kremchug, which is situated at the 
confluence of the Pset with the Dneip- 


er, has progressed evenly with its 
neighbors; manufactures are making 


great progress, and agricultural imple- 
ments, which used to be imported at 


Odessa, are manufactured here, the 
iron being mined in the neighborhood. 
When we _ consider the enormous 


amount of land under cultivation, no 
more need be said of the prospects of 
this new industry. 

But it is in the government of Ekat- 
erinoslay that the most extraordinary 
progress is being made. At the end 
of the last century this province was a 
wilderness, peopled only by a few no- 
madic Tartar tribes; at the present 
time it is the best populated province 
in the Empire.’ 

The great progress made in the dis- 
tricts of Little Russia is not to be won- 
dered at; with undeveloped re- 
sources it is a matter for surprise that 
it has not been more rapid. Take the 


such 


8 In 18388 Kiev (the town) had a population of 
17,089; at the present day it numbers nearly 
200,000. Large sugar refineries and tanneries 
have started up, also steam flour mills, chemical 
and iron works. Woollen cloths are also manu- 
factured, while great trade is done in hides, tal- 
low, sugar, glass, china, saltpetre, which are 
transported to Odessa by rail. The great fair 
of last year showed returns amounting to one 
million sterling. 

®*The population which in 1830 was 600,000, 
increased in 1860 to 1,138,000, and in 1888 it 
amounted to 1,905,540. The southern extremity 
of this province commands the trade of the Sea 
of Asof. 

1° But here, as almost everywhere else in Rus- 
sia where there timber-cutting is 
the chief industry. 


are forests, 
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instance. 


government of Minsk, for 
True, it is marshy and unhealthy, and 


is considered one of the poorest dis- 
tricts in southwestern Russia; but it 
can boast a list of industries that any 
English county might envy. It pro- 
duces more corn than is needed by the 
inhabitants, but little is exported, ow- 
ing probably to the lack of facilities 
for cheap transport. Hemp, flax, rye 
are cultivated, and great trade is done 
in leather. Horses and cattle are 
reared, and iron is mined. Other in- 
dustries of equal importance have been 
introduced within the last few years.” 
This great progress in industries is 
not a little due to the German colonists, 
of whom there are some 25,000 in the 
province of Minsk alone. In the north 
they are even more numerous.” 

What might not be expected of a 
country with such natural resources 
under proper administration, and with 
facilities for transport cheaper and 
more direct than the railway! 

The government entertain the pro- 
ject for a waterway across western 
Russia chiefly for its strategic value, 
but the commercial advantages to be 
derived from the undertaking are not 
ignored. Alexander III. was the first 
to give the project serious attention, 
and by his direction a survey was 
made. When the present Emperor 
was approached on the subject, he re- 
ferred the matter to the Ministries of 


™ Germans are about 5 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation of the south, but in the north, especially 
on the Diina, the descendants of the early Teuton 
settlers have the commerce almost altogether in 
their own hands. They have completely Ger- 
manized the country; the names of the cities— 
Friedrichstadt, Jacobstadt, Diinamtinde, etc.,— 
bear witness to this. Notwithstanding the gov- 
ernment policy is to encourage foreigners, they 
are beginning to draw the line at having foreign 
names for their cities and fortresses, and some 
time ago a decree was issued by which Diina- 
burg is to be called Dwinsk. I doubt if Dwinsk 
will be substituted for Diina, for a Polish or 
Russian equivalent for Diinamtinde would cause 
considerable trouble to foreign navigators on the 
Baltic. 
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Finance and of Ways and Communica- 
tions. But although extreme reticence 
is observed in official circles, and im- 
posed on the press, there is no doubt 
that the establishment of naval inter- 
course between the two seas is but a 
question of time. A desire on the part 
of the government not to increase the 
national expenditure, which has dur- 
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ing the last few years been enormous, 
prevented this enterprise being pro- 
moted in 1897; but for such an object, 
there would be plenty of money forth- 
coming, if the Russian Government, 
instead of drawing on the national 
funds, sanctioned the formation of a 
private syndicate. 


8. 








AN 





“A. E.” is ome of a group of Irish 
writers whose works have been much 
ridiculed where they have been but 
little read. These writers are united 
by a common bond, and their work is 
largely directed to a common end. The 
tie which binds them is a deep-rooted 
love for Ireland, and the aim which 
they have set themselves is the revival 
of a literature which shall be essen- 
tially Celtic in its character. This 
movement in favor of a Celtic revival 
is many-sided. It not only deals with 
the restoration of an ancient language, 
but seeks also to encourage in the 
works of modern writers a distinctive 
national stamp. The word Celtic is 
chiefly associated in the mind of the 
average Englishman with strange dia- 
lects which he cannot understand, and 
long names which he cannot pro- 
nounce, and he therefore finds it hard 
to sympathize with this revival. But 
the writer who is the subject of this 
review, is not one of those whose gen- 
ius lies concealed in a language of 
which few have knowledge. He is 
Celtic rather in the spirit of Matthew 
Arnold’s definition :— 

“The Celt’s quick feeling for what is 


* The Earth Breath and other Poems, by A. E. 
(John Lane.) 
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noble and distinguished gave his poet- 
ry style; his indomitable personality 
gave it pride and passion; his sensibil- 
ity and nervous exaltation gave it a 
better gift still, the gift of rendering 
with wonderful felicity the magical 
charm of nature. The forest solitude, 
the bubbling spring, and wild flowers 
are everywhere in romance. They 
have a mysterious life and grace there; 
they are nature’s own children, and 
under her secret in a way which makes 
them something quite different from 
the woods, waters and plants of Greek 
and Latin poetry. Now of this det- 
cate magic Celtic romance is so pre- 
eminent a mistress that it seems im- 
possible to believe the power did not 
come into romance from the Celts. 
Magic is just the word for it—the 
magic of nature; not merely the beau- 
ty of nature—that the Greeks and the 
Latins had; not merely an_ honest 
smack of the soil, a faithful realism— 
that the Germans had; but the inti- 
mate life of nature, her weird power 
and her fairy charm.” 

In this sense the word Celtic need 
inspire no terrors in the most unmiti- 
gated Anglo-Saxon, for it is one which 
can be applied to Shakespeare himself 
when he writes:— 
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The moon shines bright. In such a 


night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss 
the trees 

And they did make no noise, in such a 
night 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Tro- 
jan walls 

ee oo oe 3 ee 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild sea banks, and waved 
her love 

To come again to Carthage. 


Some of these Irish writers, such as 
Mr. Yeats, are already well-known in 
England, but “A. E.” has hitherto at- 
tracted little attention, and his poetry 
has received no public recognition. His 
first volume was published a few years 
ago, and was called “Homeward Songs 
by the Way.” This book is now out of 
print in England, and can only be ob- 
tained in America. It was followed 
in 1897 by another volume containing 
fifteen of the poems originally pub- 
lished, together with several others. 
This volume reveals the mind of a true 
poet and an original thinker. His im- 
agination is sometimes so fantastic, 
and the expression of his ideas so brief 
and sudden, that it is easy to reject his 
work for its obscurity, and to leave 
unnoticed its rare qualities of thought 
and feeling; Dut a patient and sympa- 
thetic reader will find something de- 
lightful in almost every verse. 

The central idea of his poetry is the 
revelation of the divine in nature. Hu- 
manity is dwarfed and cramped and 
surrounded by a “vestiture of pain,” 
but in rare moments when nature 
speaks to us through cloud or sun- 
shine, dawn or twilight, mountain or 
sea, we transcend the limits of mortal 
sense and feel thrillingly our divine 
birthright. Nature then ceases to be 
a mere effect of field and sky, a beau- 
tiful thing to be described, and be- 
comes an actual being to be intimate- 
ly known and loved. These poems 
show us how great a power she can 
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exercise over the human mind when 
once a communion has been estab- 
lished. “The Mighty Mother” is con- 
stantly spoken of as an influence at 
once soothing and inspiring; she is the 
recipient of all the poet’s secrets, she 
only knows “the wounds that quiver 
unconfessed.” Thus through the med- 
ium of nature we get an insight into 
the character of the man himself, and 
become aware of that other great char- 
acteristic of the Celt, his “indomitable 
personality.” In reading a poem, for 
instance, on “Morning” or “Dusk,” we 
are at first chiefly occupied with the 
scene which has called it forth, but 
gradually we find our interest shifting 
to the human being through whose 
eyes we are looking at the picture, un- 
til at last the poet rather than the 
poem is uppermost in our thoughts. 

The varied and subtle personality of 
“A, E.” has already been presented to 
us in Mr. Yeats’ exquisite little sketch 
“A Visionary,” in “Celtic Twilight,” 
and my object is to illustrate it yet 
further by quotations from his own 
poems. I cannot hope to do so thor- 
oughly, but I will try to make clear 
some of its chief characteristics—his 
“Celtic longing for infinite things the 
world has never seen,” his strange 
communion with those fairy beings 
who still find a home among the peas- 
ants of Ireland, and above all his big 
sympathetic heart which draws to him 
“all those who like himself seek for 
illumination, or else mourn for a joy 
that is gone.” 

The scenes which he describes are the 
ordinary background of a simple coun- 
try life, but surely the “magic of na- 
ture” is in such verse as this:— 


Dusk wraps the village in its dim ca- 
ress; 
Each chimney’s vapor like a thin 
grey rod, 
Mounting aloft through miles of quiet- 
ness, 
Pillars the skies of God. 
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And this again:— 


Still rests the heavy share on the dark 
soil; 
Upon the black mould thick the dew- 
damp lies; 
The horse waits patient; from his low- 
ly toil 
The plough-boy to the morning lifts 
his eyes. 
The unbudding hedgerows dark 
against day’s fires 
Glitter with gold-lit crystals: on the 
rim 
Over the unregarding city’s spires 


The lonely beauty shines alone ‘for 
him. 
And day by day the dawn or dark en- 
folds 
And feeds with beauty eyes. that 
cannot see 
How in her womb the mighty mother 
moulds 


The infant spirit of eternity. 


The every-day scene is here invested 
with a solemn grandeur by the artist 
who is accustomed to see beyond the 
outward aspect of his surroundings, 
and obtain communion with the _ in- 
most soul of nature. This close inter- 
course is established in the first in- 
stance through his genuine and unre- 
strained delight in life, a sort of pagan 
joyousness which makes him hail the 
sunshine and the flowers friends. 
As he himself explains— 


as 


It is because I always dwell, 
With morning in my heart. 


This spirit of hope and joy is espec- 
ially remarkable in the poems which 
describe the glories of the sunrise and 
the first hours of early morning:— 


While the earth is dark and grey 
How I laugh within. I know 

In my breast what ardors gay 
From the morning overflow. 


Think me not of fickle heart 
If with joy my bosom swells. 

Though your ways from mine depart, 

In the truth are no farewells. 
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What I love in you I find 


Everywhere. A friend I greet 
In each flower and tree and wind— 
Oh, but life is sweet, is sweet! 


What to you are bolts and bars 
Are to me the arms that guide 

To the freedom of the stars, 
Where my golden kinsmen bide. 


More striking than this description 
of the joyous spirit of the morning is 
the mystery which is revealed to him 
in the starlit night. The grandeur as 
well as the magic of nature is then 
felt most keenly: — 


Here in my thoughts the dome 
Flashes about me _ with 
gleams 
Of birth-place and of home. 


familiar 


Memories awaken of a once glorious 
existence among “the dark embattled 
planet nations.” In those days far 
back in the past, men were still heroic 
and divine, and “moved in a joyous 
trance.”” Such recollections make our 
present existence seem vain and petty, 
and kindle a burning desire to achieve 
some real and lasting work—‘“to write 
upon the book of life’ while there is 
yet time. Dreams and visions, how- 
ever beautiful, however consoling, un- 
less they lead to reality of love and 
thought and action, are no more than 
smoke which vanishes in air. 


We must pass like smoke or live with- 
in the spirit’s fire: 
For we can no more than smoke in- 
to the flame return: 
If our thought has changed to dream, 
our will unto desire, 
As smoke we vanish though the fire 
may burn. 


Lights of infinite pity star 
dusk of our days: 
Surely here is soul: with it we have 

eternal breath: 
In the fire of love we live, or pass by 
many ways, 
By unnumbered ways of dream to 
death. 


the grey 

















This poem deals with a great thought 
but one which is almost beyond the 
range of words. Immortality, as here 
conceived, is a continuous develop- 
ment, not a future to be dreamed of, 
not a past to be brooded over, but an 
ever-moving eternity to be grasped by 
each human soul at one point in time 
which is the present—a present, the 
very existence of which implies the 
eternal future and the eternal past. 
If we live wholly in this present, dis- 
regarding the gains which have slow- 
ly been accumulated in the ages which 
preceded us, and careless of what may 
follow our own departure, we shall 
lack that motive power which alone 
can urge us to attain perfection. But, 
at the same time, to let life fade in 
contemplation of the past or in vague 
dreams of the future is to retard the 
true development of the soul, and “we 
shall pass like smoke” without con- 
tributing one iota to the general good 
of mankind. Life must be lived in the 
fire, and thought must lead to action, 
not to dream. Such is the ideal which 
the author of this poem has put before 
him, but we gather from other pas- 
sages how difficult he finds it to 
achieve. His dreams and visions are 
his most precious treasures; they are 
what distinguishes him from _ other 
men; they are the source of his 
strength and his joy. But on the other 
hand, there are times when they begin 
to take entire possession of his life, 
and make him dissatisfied with mortal 
existence. At such times they become 
a curse and not a blessing, and he is 
forced to relinquish them. Always 
aware both of the strength and the 
weakness of an emotional life, he is 
constantly wrestling with himself, 
striving to preserve his inheritance 
from the stars, and yet half doubting 
whether it be a hindrance or a help. 
At times, when he is conscious of his 
power, his poems are full of confidence 
and vigor:— 
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Pure at heart we wander now, 
We have hopes beyond to-day; 

And our quest does not allow 
Rest or dreams along the way. 


We are in our distant hope 
One with all the great and wise; 
Comrade, do not turn or grope 
For some lesser light that dies, 


We must rise or we must fall: 
Love can know no middle way: 
If the great life do not call 
Then is sadness and decay. 


But sometimes he sinks under the 
struggle, and the more human side of 
his nature asserts itself. Visions of 
former glory fade away; the secret 
power arising from the consciousness 
of a divine origin vanishes; and the 
weary dreamer turns sadly for com- 
fort to that “mighty heart’? whose con- 
soling influence never fails him even 
in his darkest moments:— 


Fade the heaven-assailing moods: 
Slave to petty tasks I pine 

For the quiet of the woods, 
And the sunlight seems divine. 


And I yearn to lay my head 
Where the grass is green and sweet. 
Mother, all the dreams are fled 
From the tired child at thy feet. 


Another most fascinating character- 
istic of these poems is their author's 
firm belief in the connection between 
our own world and a world of. fairies. 
In England there are many who will 
own toa _ belief in ghosts or spirits, 
but I doubt if there any, even 
among peasants or children, who gen- 
uinely believe in the good, kind, and 
beautiful people called fairies. In Ire- 
land it is quite the reverse. Mr. Yeats 
has told us of a woman who “did not 
believe either in hell or in ghosts. Hell, 
she thought, was merely an invention 
got up by the priests to keep people 
good; and ghosts would not be per- 
mitted, she held, to go ‘traipsin about 
the earth’ at their own free will; ‘but 


be 
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there are fairies,’ she added, ‘and little 
leprechauns, and water-horses, and 
fallen angels.’” In Ireland the spirits 
of earth and sky, of mountain and riv- 
er, form part of the national life. 
“They stand to reason,” as another 
peasant said to Mr. Yeats. Soit is 
with “A. E.” His fairies are no mere 
visionary embodiments of ideas, but 
as real and familiar to him as the most 
commonplace details of business life 
are to a London stockbroker. They 
appear in his poems in three forms. 
Sometimes they are the lost compan- 
ions of a former life, now almost for- 
gotten :— 


They bathed in the fire-flooded foun- 
tains: 

Life girdled them round and about: 

They slept in the clefts of the moun- 
tains: 

The stars called them forth with a 
shout. 


They prayed, but their worship was 
only 
The wonder at nights and at days, 
As still as the lips of the lonely 
Though burning with dumbness of 
praise. 


* At other times they appear as play- 
mates in his everyday existence:— 


Out of the teeming dark what dusky 
creatures flit, 

That through the long leagues of the 
island night above 

Come by me wandering, whispering, 
beseeching love; 

As in the twilight children gather close 


and press 

Nigh and more nigh with shadowy 
tenderness, 

Feeling, they know not what, with 


noiseless footsteps glide, 
Seeking familiar lips or hearts to 
dream beside. 


And lastly we see them as compan- 
ions of his dreams. When the body 
becomes unconscious, the soul escapes 
from its prison, and wanders free 
“down the twilight stairs of sleep,” to 
meet once more on equal terms the in- 
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habitants of the spiritual world. At 
such times the visions become more 
glorious, and are described with de- 
lightful extravagance—opal fire kings 
who move on “pathways of rainbow 
wonder,” or flaming stars that “swing 
along the sapphire zone”—visions that 
fade with the daylight, leaving only a 
lingering memory behind: — 


Glories of opal and white 
I watch the whole night long. 


Until I needs must lay 
My royal robes aside 

To toil in a world of grey, 
Grey shadows by my side. 


And when I ponder it o’er 
Grey memories only bide, 
But their fading lips tell more 
Than all the world beside. 


All these poems I have quoted deal 
with the ideal or the fantastic. There 
are others which treat of more palpa- 
ble subjects and appeal more directly 
to human interests; and yet even in 
these he never loses that vagueness 
and yearning after the infinite which 
are the very essence of his nature. 
There are a few poems which deal 
with human love, though they cannot 
be called love poems in the accepted 
meaning of the phrase. It is the ab- 
stract more than the actual which ap- 
peals to him, and love is represented 
rather as a spiritual communion of 
souls than a definite intercourse of 
persons :— 


I did not deem it half so sweet 
To feel thy gentle hand, 

As in a dream thy soul to greet 
Across wide leagues of land, 


Untouched more near to draw to you 
Where. amid radiant skies, 

Glimmered thy plumes of iris hue 
My Bird of Paradise. 


Let me dream only with my heart, 
Leve first and after see: 

Know thy diviner counterpart 

Before I kneel to thee. 














Inasmuch, then, as love is only a 
part of his dreams, as real and yet as 
unreal as the companionship of the 
fairies or the influence of the stars, it 
has to be fought against together with 
the other emotional influences of his 
life, and subordinated to those hopes 
which are “beyond to-day.” Love 
must nourish and not stifle ambition:— 


When our glowing dreams were dead, 
Ruined our heroic piles, 

Something in your dark eyes said: 
“Think no more of love and smiles.” 


Something in me still would say, 
“Though our dreamland palace goes, 
I have seen how in decay 
Still the wild rose clings and blows.” 


But your dark eyes willed it thus: 
“Build our lofty dreams again: 
Let our palace rise o’er us: 
Love can never be till then.” 


His attitude towards human sorrow 
is the same. The sadness which is 
found in his poems is something quite 
different from morbidness, or from 
that despair which follows disillusion- 
ment and paralyses effort: it arises 
rather from the consciousness of an 
ever-fleeting ideal of a goal that is for- 
ever out of reach, or from the longing 
after a loved one that is lost. For this 
kind of sorrow there are many sources 
of consolation—nature herself offers a 
superficial comfort; but above all there 
is the great faith which opens to his 
spiritual insight wide domains of un- 
ceasing joy, and carries him far be- 
yond the misery of earth. 


Out of the vast the voice of one re- 
plies, 
Whose words are clouds 
and night and day, 
When for the light the 
spirit cries 
Deep in its house of clay. 


and stars 


anguished 


This voice is not one of hope alone. 
It belongs to the past as well as to the 
future. The strengthening power aris- 


es from a sense of unity with a vast 
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and eternal 
which combined with 
that serenity and joy are the final goal 
produces a calmness and exaltation of 
soul before which the troubles of mere 


order of the universe, 
the conviction 


earthly existence sink into oblivion. 
The strength with which such a faith 
may arm us against all human sorrow 
is beautifully shown in the following 
poem :— 


He bent above: so still her breath 

What air she breathed he could not 
say, 

Whether in worlds of life or death: 

So softly ebbed away, away, 

The life that had been light to him. 

So fled her beauty, leaving dim 

The emptying chambers of his heart 

Thrilled only by the pang and smart, 

The dull and throbbing agony 

That suffers still, yet knows not why. 

Love’s immortality so blind 

Dreams that all things with it con- 
joined 

Must share with it immortal day, 

But not of this—but not of this— 

The touch, the eyes, the laugh, the 
kiss, 

Fall from it and it goes its way. 

So blind he wept above her clay, 

“I did not think that you could die, 

Only some veil would cover you 

Our loving eyes could still 
through; 

And see through dusky shadows still, 

Move as of old your wild sweet will, 

Impatient every heart to win 

And flash its heavenly radiance in.” 

Though all the worlds were sunk in 
rest, 

The ruddy star within its breast 

Would croon its tale of ancient pain, 

Its sorrow that would never wane, 

The memory of the days of yore 

Moulded in beauty evermore. 

Ah! immortality so blind, , 

To dream all things with it conjoined 

Must follow it from star to star 

And share with it immortal years. 

The memory, yearning, grief and tears, 

Fall from it and it goes afar. 

He walked at night along the sands, 

He saw the stars dance overhead; 

He had no memory of the dead, 

But lifted up exultant hands 

To hail the future like a boy, 

The myriad paths his feet might press. 

Unhaunted by old tenderness 


pierce 
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He felt an inner secret joy— 

A spirit of unfettered will 

Through light and darkness moving 
still 

Within the All to find its own, 

To be immortal and alone. 


It is just this power of rising super- 
ior to his own sufferings which enables 
him to comfort others. His genius for 
sympathy with his kind finds striking 
expression in a poem which describes 
the ideal of a future life entertained 
by a man whose highest -happiness on 
earth is found in bringing back smiles 
to the tear-stained faces of those 
around him. To him Paradise would 
only be acceptable if he could capture 
some breath of its joy to carry back 
to the fallen earth: 


Ere I storm with the tempest of pow- 
er the thrones and dominions of 
old, 

Ere the ancient enchantment allure 
me to roam through the _star- 
misty skies, 

I would go forth as one who has 
reaped well what harvest the 
earth may unfold; 

May my heart be o’erbrimmed with 
compassion; on my brow be the 
crown of the wise. 


I would go as the dove from the ark 
sent forth with wishes and pray- 
ers 

To return with the Paradise blos- 
soms that bloom in the Eden of 
light; 

When the deep star-chant of the ser- 
aphs I hear in the mystical airs, 

May I capture one tone of their joy 
for the sad ones discrowned in 
the night. 


Not alone, not alone would I go to my 
rest in the heart of the love; 
Were I tranced in its innermost 
beauty, the flame of its tenderest 

breath, 

I would still hear the plaint of the 
fallen recalling me back from 
above 

To go down to the side of the mourn- 
ers who weep in the shadow of 
death. 


The National Review. 














With this quotation I will leave the 
author to the judgment of his readers. 
If examined critically, his poetry, like 
everything else, has its faults. Many 
may find it unmusical. It is certainly 
lacking in the kind of beauty which 
belongs to the poetry of Tennyson. Its 
characteristic is not smoothness, but it 
has unquestionably a music of a wild 
and irregular kind, a natural open-air 
music like the sighing of the wind, or 
the yearning murmur of the waves on 
the seashore. 

Others again may think him obscure 
and eccentric. Now and then, where 
he has given free play to his imagina- 
tion, some effort is certainly required 
to follow him. But as a rule, if we ac- 
cept his utterances as merely express- 
ing the transitory moods of a highly 
imaginative nature, and do not press 
their meaning too closely, their very 
extravagance has a peculiar charm. 

Those, however, who require great 
culture and study in a poet will be dis- 
appointed. For them “A. E.,” the mys- 
tic, will have no charm. For while his 
mind has subtlety, delicacy and beau- 
ty, it yet lacks the distinction of a 
scholarly education, and something al- 
so of the great commonplace which 
humanity requires of its heroes and 
teachers. For this reason it is possible 
that he may never appeal to a wide 
public, but time alone will show 
whether his merits or his faults are 
the greater. Beside the highway of 
genius along which the master spirits 
of the world have passed in triumphal 
procession, there are narrower lanes 
and bye-ways where spirits rare and 
beautiful shine for a few. A small 
number of these become recognized as 
star-born by future generations, but 
commoner is the lot of those who sink 
into oblivion—“the world’s rejected 
strangers.” 

Lytton. 
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CONTINUED STORIES.* 


You know those continued stories 
which drag their slow length along the 
columns of our popular newspapers; 
those bulky tales of adventure which 
have sometimes a six months’ run and 
reach a total of ninety thousand lines? 
They are the source whence the mass- 
es, without peril and almost without 
price, procure the ever-thrilling de- 
lights of theft and murder, those night- 
mares of the depraved imagination 
which never fail to pierce the veneer 
of civilization and penetrate to the 
wild beast which lurks in the heart of 
each reader. Well, it seems that these 
stories are hard to write. They say 
that writers of this class of literature 
are growing rare,—good writers, that 
is to say; for I hear there are some 
good ones. But just as soon as they 
ean retire with an income of thirty 
thousand francs, they do so; or they 
ask five francs a line and something 
extra for every dozen murders fur- 
nished. 

But they scorn the idea of doing their 
own writing for five francs a line. 
Genius is rapidly exhausted by sup- 
plying highly-colored narrative: the 
methods, as yet discovered, of killing 
or ruining one’s neighbor, being less 
numerous than might be supposed. 

The task is therefore handed over to 
men of fresher brain; and our authors 
merely sign, with a flourish, pages 
which they do not even take the 
trouble to read, as the following cu- 
rious story will serve to show. 

One of these purveyors of horrors 
to the public, a past master in his 
trade, whom we will call Antenor 
Microcéphas, had managed to secure 
from an influential organ the order to 
supply it day by day with a certain 


* Translated for The Living Age. 


quantity of rubbish. The tale was 
called “Recollections of the Galleys, by 
a Lawyer,” or “The Throttlers of Vau- 
girard,” or something of the sort. Pos- 
sibly it was “Jack, the Ripper;’—suit 
yourselves! By the terms of the 
contract the slaughtering was to rival 
that of any first-class Chicago packing 
company, and Microcéphas was to get 
sixty thousand francs for the job. 

Those who envy his good fortune 
pretend that never in all his life did 
he know how to trace on paper any- 
thing beyond the capital letters of his 
own name, and that his master-pieces, 
one and all, were composed by hungry 
“ghosts” in lonely attic corners. Per- 
sonally, I take no interest in the mat- 
ter, but the point should be noted, as 
it helps to explain the story. 

On the appointed day, the influential 
organ served up to its subscribers, who 
never have their fill, the first ardently 
awaited number of “Jack, the Ripper,” 
and in that very number the ripping 
was begun—with a hatchet. It is one 
of the finest imaginable openings for 
a popular story. Every French con- 
cierge read it; and in the manufactur- 
ing centers, Jack’s reputation was 
made. 

Easy in mind, now that the success 
of his tale was assured, Antenor Micro- 
céphas left for the shore of the azure 
sea, where he spent the winter, leaving 
behind him “copy” for a good three 
months and with no anxiety about the 
delivery of the rest of the MS. The 
fact is he had made an arrangement 
with a certain Professor, a Latin spe- 
cialist out of a job, who had a fine 
style of his own and who had agreed 
to settle Jack and his “Rippings” for 
a half frane the prose line. The Pro- 
fessor’s name was Boton; he was 
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punctuality in person, and Microcé- 
phas knew, by experience, that he 
might trust him implicity. 

One evening when he had just lost, 
during a sitting at trente et quarante, 
nearly all that he had won from his 
story at two francs and a half a line, 
a telegram was handed him. “Copy 
for fortnight only. Goes fast. Send 
more; all if possible.” 

But Antenor was not disturbed. Bot- 
on was there, and where Boton was 
there was no cause for uneasiness. He 
let fly over the wires a message for 
Boton. To this there came no answer, 
but the paper sent a second telegram. 
Then Microcéphas caught the “limit- 
ed,” and when he got to Paris there 
was only enough of Jack and his 
crimes to last eight days. What could 
have happened to Boton, Boton, who 
had always been so perfectly satisfac- 
tory? What had happened to Boton, 
the perfectly satisfactory, was that he 
was dead, “dead as the bulrushes round 
little Moses.” Such things will hap- 
pen! 

The blow was fiendishly malign, and 
never did Jack himself see a man so 
cut up as his supposititious father An- 
tenor. But Boton’s widow took pity 
on him. 

“If you will pay me the half-franc 
a line for the rest of the story,” said 
she, “I will tell you where to look for 
it. It is in existence.” 

Antenor offered her three-fourths of 
a franc. It takes agony to make a 
man regardless. 

Then the widow, sthiling through 
her tears, explained that Boton had 
been far too proud ever to write with 
his own hand anything that he could 
not sign, and that, as in previous cases, 
Jack had been sub-let. 

“A certain Chapot has been in the 
habit of filling your commissions. He 
got five centimes a line plus his pens 
and ink.” 


“His Address?’ thundered the dis- 
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tinguished author. And when he had 
pledged himself to three-fourths of a 
franc, the address was furnished him. 

“Hurry up, cabby, if you want an 
extra fare!’ 

The address proved to be a board- 
ing-school, or more accurately a cram- 
mer’s establishment. He asked for 
the principal. 


“You have in your employ one 


Chapot?’ 
“Yes, sir. Or rather I had until this 
morning. I was very sorry to lose 


him, for he was an admirable coach. 
I never had any one who was more 
successful in making our pupils work, 
and the great fame of my establish- 
ment has been largely due to him.” 

“Where shall I find him?” 

“I’m sure I can’t say. He’s just 
been seized for his military service. 
It appears that he had forgotten all 
about it. And yet he was such a disci- 
plinarian!” 

“Have you charge of his papers?” 

“Not I! Nobody ever saw Chapot 
use a pen.” 

The distinguished and popular novel- 
ist went home in despair. What was 
he to do? Break off the publication 
and lose not only his reputation, bnt 
his profits? Is not such a_ sacrifice 
impossible? Victor Hugo himself 
would not have been capable of it! 
Should he confess the deception prac- 
tised for so many years and appeal to 
the example of his fellow-authors? 
Still more impossible. Should he wind 
up his story with a rush, and kill off 
Jack is one final number? He didn’t 
even know who Jack was! He never 
read his own stories. He loathed nis 
trade. His taste was for pretty po- 
ems about flowers and birds—and for 
puns! 

Only one alternative was left him. 
He must either commit suicide or read 
up Jack and finish it himself. Of the 
two evils he chose the greater: and 
read. 














Three months of “ripping” had al- 
ready passed, enlivened by various in- 
cidents of house-breaking and other 
comparatively trivial horrors. He lost 
his way among the corpses; he couldn’t 
identify one of them; he mixed up 
names and places; he was reduced to 
tears. 

Then, oh vengeance of heaven, he be- 
gan to write! He tried his hand at that 
style of literature, and he soon had 
enough! 

At the two-hundredth line he seized 
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his revolver,—but at that critical mo- 
ment came another despatch from the 
influential organ:— 

“Have received rest of story. Ad- 
mirable! Congratulations and thanks.” 

When Chapot came back from Al- 
giers, he went and asked Microcéphas 
for work. 

“My dear master,” he explained, “the 
case is perfectly simple. I got my pu- 
pils to do the work. Jack was all fin- 
ished when I left, and I took it to the 
paper myself.” 

Emile Bergerat. 





FLIGHT OF BIRDS 


“The way of a bird in the air” has 
been for ages a perplexing one; and, 
until recently, its mechanical explana- 
tion has been too much left to persons 
whom the more sober members of the 
body scientific were apt to class as 
“cranks,” to use an Americanism. If 
confirmation of such judgment were 
necessary, it was afforded by a report, 
made to the Institute of France about 
1830 by Navier, who was no “crank,” 
member and reporter of a commission 
of eminent scientific men, in which the 
subject was discussed. Navier drew a 
distinetion, since generally accepted, 
between hovering, in which the bird 
remains stationary in the air, as a 
hawk or kite “winnowing,” on the one 
hand, and progressive flight, accom- 
panied by flapping of the wings, in 
which the bird moves forward rapidly, 
as a carrier pigeon or swallow on a 
journey, on the other. A third mode of 
flight, called soaring, has, of late, at- 
tracted much attention. It consists in 


the bird maintaining forward motion, 
straight or circling, sometimes for min- 
utes together, with very occasional and 
slight flaps of the wings; in some cases 
with none at all. 


In these three kinds 





of flight, observations easily made by 
any ore show that soaring appears to 
require the least exertion, though not 
many birds can manage it well; pro- 
gressive flapping flight is common, and 
many birds can keep it up for hours; 
while only a few can manage hovering, 
which appears to involve much exer- 
tion, and, as the Duke of Argyll ex- 
presses it, seems to be the most difficult 
feat of wingmanship a bird can exe- 
cute. Navier, however, concluded hov- 
ering to be far easier than progressive 
flight, requiring only about one-twenti- 
eth of the exertion of this latter; soar- 
ing he does not appear to have consid- 
ered. His results, moreover, made very 
heavy demands on the animal, consid- 
ered as a machine. According to him, 
a bird must be able to give out energy 
at, or exceeding, the rate of 1,000 foot 
pounds per second per pound of its own 
weight, whereas no ordinary land ani- 
mal whose work is directly measurable 
gives out continuously for hours more 
than about half a foot pound per sec- 
ond per pound of its own weight. This 
excessively disproportionate activity of 
birds, in the proportion of over two 
thousand to one, as compared with 
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other animals, seems sufficient to in- 
validate the basis of calculation; but 
the argument is further strengthened 
on finding that a carrier pigeon, for in- 
stance, does not contain enough com- 
bustible matter to maintain its own 
flight, and live, for anything like an 
hour, if Navier is right. A thousand 
foot pounds is rather more than one 
British thermal unit, so that one heat 
unit, if wholly converted into useful 
mechanical power, would carry a 
pound weight for somewhat less than 
four-fifths of a second.The bird’s feath- 
ers and bones must be preserved, and 
water or blood are not combustibles, so 
that not more than four ounces fn the 
pound of its weight can be reckoned as 
available combustible matter. If this 
be as good fuel as paraffin oil (and 
some birds are oily), each pound of the 
bird’s body can supply about 5,000 heat 
units, able to carry it for 4,000 seconds 
or thereabouts, or less than an hour 
and ten miuutes. At the end of this 
time the bird would be a wet feathered 
skeleton with a few ashes inside, rat- 
tling among the bones, perhaps. On 
the other hand, Langley’s experiments, 
which are very carefully made, and 
agree in all material points with others 
of the same nature, conclusively show 
that what is often called an aéroplane 
—that is, a plane slightly inclined to the 
direction of its motion in air—can, at 
reasonable velocities, be made to soar 
while carrying a load of one pound, by 
an expenditure of from five to ten foot 
pounds of work per second. He also 
shows that the power required to sus- 
tain a given weight varies almost ex- 


Nature. 
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actly inversely as the velocity of flight 
of the aeroplane; while Navier, in his 
calculations, n.ade it vary directly as 
cube of the velocity. On all accounts, 
then, it appears highly probable that 
the fiight of birds is affected, in ordi- 
nary cases, by a process much more 
nearly allied to that of the soaring of 
Langley’s planes than that investigated 
by Navier. The wings must be taken to 
act principally as aéroplanes, and the 
flapping action be used to enable the 
bird to supply the comparatively small 
power required for the propulsion of 
soaring aéroplanes. 

With respect to the very interesting, 
though probably not very practical, 
question of man’s mechanical flight, 
Langley’s and Maxim’s exper'ments 
show it to be at least within the range 
of possibility; but the most economi- 
cal method of effecting it proba- 
bly would involve using the support- 
ing aéroplanes as birds use wings—that 
is, as propellers and aéroplanes com- 
bined in one. Purely constructive dif- 
ficulties interfere seriously with de- 
signs for movable wings of any consid- 
erable size, especially if their motion 
is a reciprocating one, while there is 
another whole tribe of difficulties con- 
nected with the balancing and steer- 
ing, very possibly greater than those 
which beset the beginner on a bicycle; 
so that, on the whole, we can scarcely 
feel as if we were within any very 
measurable distance of emulating the 
feats of Deedalus, without almost cer- 
tainly suffering the fate of his less for- 
tunate son. 

Maurice F. FitzGerald. 





